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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  54  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  whieh  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  .Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

PiRPOsE  AND  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
to  ofHciab  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  aflairs 


are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  coofieration,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  map>s.  The  Bui.le- 
TiN  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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UNLOADING  SMALL  BOATS  AT  BAHIA 

Many  little-known  produas  reach  the  world  market  through  Bahia.  Among  them  are  fibers  i 
brushes,  brooms,  sacks,  and  ropes;  a  vegetable  wax  used  in  gunpowder;  wild  beeswax  in  huge  bit 
blocks;  and  great  quantities  of  cocoa  butter. 
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Brazilian  Journey 

RAYMOND  E.  CRIST 

Ecotiom/c  Geographer,  InstitHte  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  Puerto  Rico,  on  leave  with  the  Rubber 

Development  Corporation 

Part  I 


"Brazil,  a  world  in  itself,”  wrote  Kip¬ 
ling  many  years  ago,  and  as  one  flies  over 
the  great  country  from  dawn  to  dusk  for 
several  days,  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is 
vividly  unfolded,  even  to  a  person  who  is 
used  to  the  enormous  distances  in  other 
South  American  countries.  For  on  the  air 
trip  from  Belem  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon,  to  Salvadot  or  Bahia,  some  thirteen 
degrees  south  latitude,  one  passes  first  over 
leagues  of  tropical  rain  forest  and  then  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  dry  brush  savanna. 
From  San  Luis  to  Recife  the  old  pene- 
plained  surface  of  the  Brazilian  Shield  sup¬ 
ports  only  drought-resistant  brush,  whereas 
the  barely  incised  valleys,  more  moist,  are 
often  under  cultivation.  Nearing  Bahia,  the 
plane  follows  the  shote  which  separates  the 
green  belt  of  coconut  palms  from  the  white 
foaming  surf  with  its  incessant  changes  in 
pattern  on  the  yellow  sand.  The  beaches 
zre  broken  only  occasionally  by  low  head¬ 


lands  of  granite  and  metamorphics,  pounded 
and  polished  by  the  tireless  waves,  which 
are  kept  in  motion  by  the  ever  blowing 
trades. 

As  the  plane  flies  lower,  one  observes  that 
just  inland  from  the  narrow  strip  of  coconut 
palms  is  a  low  cultivated  area,  on  which 
cassava  is  grown  on  small  subsistence  farms. 
Beyond  the  strip  of  plots  under  cultivation 
is  a  belt  of  dunes  of  snow-white  sand.  In 
a  vast  clearing  among  the  shining  dunes 
the  big  plane  comes  to  rest,  and  the  pas¬ 
senger  is  hustled  by  car  across  16  miles  to 
Bahia — a  narrow  dusty  road  of  many  curves 
over  a  rolling  landscape  dotted  with  tiny 
self-sufficient  plots.  The  cement  pavement 
is  reached  after  a  hair-raising  drive  of  11 
miles,  and  the  car  careens  around  curves 
amid  a  wild  screeching  of  tires.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  road  descends  a  long  hill,  and 
the  magnificent  blue  bay  of  Sao  Salvador  is 
spread  out  to  view.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
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one  is  already  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  distance  can  be  seen  the  huge 
elevator  which  conveys  pedestrians  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  city.  But  it  is  only 
when  the  car  actually  begins  to  climb  that 
the  steepness  of  the  cliff  which  separates  the 
two  levels  is  fully  appreciated.  From  the 
vantage  point  of  a  fifth-floor  room  over¬ 
looking  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  city 
and  the  vast  bay,  it  is  easily  apparent  that 
this  is  the  ideal  site  for  a  flourishing  port: 
one  sees  the  deep  bay,  in  which  thousands 
of  ships  can  anchor  and  be  fully  protected 
from  the  southeasterly  wind;  the  large,  flat, 
low-lying  area  for  warehouses,  docks,  and 
office  buildings — all  this  dominated  by  a 
1 60-foot  cliff  flanked  by  many  square  miles 
of  level  ground  over  which  a  large  city 
might  spread.  It  is  high  enough  to  catch 
the  trade  winds  that  blow  most  of  the  time, 
and  consequently  free  from  the  tropical  bane 
of  mosquitoes.  Originally  the  upper  city 
was  built  along  one  main  street  winding 
along  the  cliff  above  the  lower  business  sec¬ 
tion,  and  this  one-street  aspert  is  still  a 
dominating  pattern  in  the  suburbs,  where  the 
large  houses  of  the  wealthy  overlook  from 
the  windswept  ridges  the  humbler  cottages 
in  the  valley. 

The  city  of  Bahia  is  so  named  from  the 
beautiful  bay  on  which  it  has  its  site  (the 
official  name,  Salvador,  is  little  used  in  local 
parlance).  Now  a  flourishing  town  of  350,- 
000,  it  had,  as  its  economic  base,  sugar  cane 
and  tobacco.  The  plantation  system  grew  to 
its  full  flowering  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  manorial  holdings  which  were  manned 
by  thousands  of  slaves  who  were  brought  on 
ships  in  a  constant  stream  from  Africa.^ 
Huge  fortunes  were  made  by  the  colonial 
aristocracy  and  spent  in  town  houses  in  Ba¬ 
hia,  or  in  Rio,  or  even  in  distant  Portugal. 
Too  little  money  was  reinvested  in  the  land 

’  Gilherto  Freyre,  "NorJeste,”  Rio,  1 937,  and 
"Casa  Grande  e  Senzala,"  Sao  Paulo,  1933. 


and  in  the  people  who  produced  this  great 
wealth.  With  the  declining  market  for 
sugar  and  the  eventual  abolition  of  slavery, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  economy  of  the 
farm  population  toward  small  self-sufficient 
plots  and  toward  the  exploitation — as  a  side 
line — of  other  resources.  At  present  many 
little-known  produas  reach  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  through  Bahia:  piassava  fibre,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  brushes  and  brooms;  | 
castor  seeds,  from  which  valuable  oil  is  a- 
tracted;  carod  fiber,  used  in  making  sacks  and 
low-grade  ropes;  uricuri  wax,  an  ingredient 
of  gunpowder;  wild  beeswax,  which  comes  | 
in  great  blocks  as  black  as  asphalt;  and  great 
quantities  of  pressed  cocoa  butter.  From  the 
bay  many  kinds  of  fish  are  taken  and  sold  in 
the  local  market.  During  the  daytime  scores  i 
of  tiny  fishing  boats  wdth  many-colored  sails 
dot  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  and  glide 
to  shore  before  the  evening  shadows  length¬ 
en.  From  islands  and  the  peninsula  across 
the  bay,  on  picturesque  sail  boats,  a  variety 
of  products  are  brought  in  to  the  Bahia  mar¬ 
ket:  pottery,  charcoal,  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  many  kinds. 

Moving  by  land  instead  of  by  air,  the 
traveller  is  even  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
vastness  of  Brazil.  The  overland  journey 
from  Sao  Salvador  to  Rio  was  made  in  sev- 
eral  stages.  The  first  lap  was  to  take  us  as 
far  as  Jequie,  and  for  it  we  hired  an  ordinary 
up-to-date  sedan  and  set  out  on  the  route 
that  skirts  the  bay.  The  road  was  good  for 
a  few  hours — as  far  as  the  town  of  Cachoein 
on  the  Paraguassu  River,  which  has  cut 
down  into  the  peneplain  to  make  rapids 
in  the  resistant  rock.  There  an  American 
company  has  taken  advantage  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  site  to  build  a  dam  and  manufacture  the 
elearicity  which  is  used  in  Bahia.  As  one 
rises  from  the  valley  to  the  level  of  the  pene¬ 
plain,  the  tropical  rain  forest,  or  matta,  is 
left  behind  and  gives  way  to  caatinga  (the 
xerophytic  brush  savanna  which  covers  an 
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Photograph  by  Raymond  E.  Crist 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  BAHIA 


Burros  loaded  with  charcoal  trudge  along  the  windswept  coastal  road  leading  into  Bahia. 


estimated  308,900  square  miles,  or  most  of 
ten  states  of  semi-arid  eastern  Brazil^). 
Farther  on  the  vegetation  gets  sparser  and 
more  xerophytic,  but  small  plots  of  tobacco 
are  grown  in  the  shallow  valleys. 

In  the  regional  center  of  Castro  Alves, 
goats  graze  at  will  and  oxcarts  lumber 
through  the  streets.  At  first  glance  it  is 
difficult  to  guess  what  the  inhabitants  do 
for  a  living,  because  so  few  are  in  evidence. 
But  one  soon  notes,  through  the  barred 
[  windows  or  open  doors  of  large  buildings, 

[  scores  of  men,  women  and  children,  of  ages 
!  varying  from  eight  to  eighty  years,  sitting 
j  on  the  stone  floors,  sorting  and  stemming 
tobacco.  From  this  isolated  center,  one  learns, 
quantities  of  tobacco  are  shipped  abroad. 
But  the  poverty  of  the  landscape  spells  lack 
of  variety  in  the  local  diet:  beans  and 

’  Bernardino  Jose  de  Souza,  "Dicionario  da  T erra 
e  da  Gente  do  Brasil,”  4th  ed.,  Sao  Paulo,  1939, 
P-  120. 


cassava  meal  (farhiha)  are  the  staples.  We 
spent  the  night  in  the  modest  but  clean 
Hotel  Comercio  which  looked  out  over  a 
plaza  flanked  by  red,  orange,  yellow,  white 
and  blue  houses,  with  a  pictorial  white¬ 
washed  church  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
square. 

The  next  day  for  several  hours  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  railroad  to  Contendas  across  a 
pl^in  dotted  wdth  isolated  monadnocks — 
erosional  remnants — some  with  great  caves 
carved  into  their  steep  sides.  The  road 
turned  south  at  Tanquinho  across  unin¬ 
habited  country  to  Milagres,  a  village  of  a 
few  houses,  at  the  foot  of  stair- like  ledges 
leading  up  to  the  rolling  plain  on  the  upper 
level,  upon  which  rose  rounded  hills. 
There  were  numerous  dried-up  lake  beds 
where  cows  and  pigs  nibbled  scant  blades 
of  grass.  In  some  places  small  earthen 
dams  had  been  built  across  streams;  the 
water  thus  impounded  in  the  rainy  period  is 
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THE  CITY  OF  BAHIA 


The  upper  and  lower  levels  of  Bahia  are  seen  through  the  masts  of  sailboats  moored  near  the 

market  place. 


available  to  stock  during  the  season  of 
drought.  Often  the  ponds  are  so  full  of  float¬ 
ing  water  plants  that  they  resemble  wide 
stretches  of  greensward.  The  original  heavy 
forest-cover  on  this  Serra  de  Maracas,  which 
is  high  enough  to  receive  orographic  rain¬ 
fall,  has  been  progressively  cut  down,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  area  is  now  in  pasture. 
One  village  is  called  Capim,  which  means 
grass,  and  small  wonder.  There  are  at 
present  in  these  villages  many  idle  hands, 
which  await  the  advent  of  industrialization — 
or  transportation  linking  the  region  with 
industrialized  areas — to  find  work.  Crude 
wood- working  and  leather- working  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  small  way  as  household  indus¬ 
tries,  but  local  purchasing  power  is  very  low. 
Tinsmiths  show  a  real  genius  in  making 
useful  utensils  of  discarded  tin  cans,  bottle 
caps  and  odds  and  ends  of  metal.  Some 
corn  is  grown  for  local  use. 


From  the  top  of  the  peneplain  one  can  see 
for  miles.  The  steeple  of  the  Maracas 
church  was  visible  for  a  long  time  before 
our  car  could  descend  into  the  shallow  de¬ 
pression  in  which  the  town  is  located,  and 
drive  across  the  sun-drenched  plaza.  In  the 
tiny  pension  the  best  linen  was  spread  upon 
the  best — though  narrow  and  springless— 
bed,  which  had  been  ceremoniously  moved 
into  the  front  bedroom,  and  an  excellent  meal 
was  prepared.  While  we  were  eating  it,  i 
pet  sheep  was  led  on  a  string  across  the  din¬ 
ing  room.  Thin  top-coats  felt  good  as  wt 
walked  in  the  cool  evening  air. 

The  following  morning  the  town  was 
covered  with  mist,  driven  by  a  cool  east 
wind.  After  an  early  walk  and  an  amplt 
breakfast,  we  started  for  Jequie.  The  road— 
an  informal  cattle  trail — was  a  series  of 
descents,  mostly  gentle,  some  abrupt,  from 
the  broad  peneplain  of  the  Serra  de  Maracas 
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Over  large  areas,  pasture  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  original  forest.  For  miles  we  passed 
'  through  a  straggling  ranch  on  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sleek  cattle  grazed.  Sandwiched  in 
between  the  large  estates  live  many  self-suffi¬ 
cient  farmers  on  small  plots.  It  was  market 
day  in  Itirussu,  but  trade  was  not  active.  Man¬ 
ufactured  goods  are  very  expensive  in  terms 

1'  of  local  wages.  Oranges  are  cheap,  and 

quantities  of  them  are  eaten  everywhere. 

For  the  last  few  miles  into  Jequie  the 
road  parallels  the  railroad.  Jequie  is  a 
typical  frontier  town.  The  railroad  taps  the 
area  of  its  raw  materials,  and  carries  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  the  hinterland.  The  town 
is  an  "end-of-the-line”  agglomeration.  In 
and  near  the  station,  boxes,  crates,  and  city 
goods  are  stored,  while  in  the  level  space 
nearby,  muleteers  camp  with  their  animals 
which  have  come  in  from  a  radius  of  many 
miles,  laden  with  country  produce:  castor 


beans,  rubber,  ur'tcuri  powder,  hides,  dried 
meat.  Often  the  drivers  cook  their  jerked 
meat  {came  do  sol),  and  boil  their  coffee 
over  an  open  fire,  in  a  plot  fenced  in  by 
ricks  of  pack  saddles,  ropes,  and  harness. 

The  town  itself  boasts  a  setting  of  rare 
beauty.  It  is  spread  along  the  bank  of  the 
Das  Contas  River,  and  is  surrounded  by 
dark  green  rounded  mountains  on  which 
small  plots  of  second  growth  show  lighter 
green;  over  the  mountains  white  tufty  clouds 
float  lazily,  mottling  the  sunny  landscape 
with  their  shadows.  The  plaza  is  bright 
with  tinted  house-fronts,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  street  on  a  hillside,  above  a  long  flight 
of  broad  steps,  stands  the  little  church, 
white  with  black  trim,  like  the  backdrop  in 
an  Italian  opera. 

Cattle  ranching  is  one  of  the  important 
activities  in  this  region,  and  in  the  more 
arid  parts  extensive  fields  of  spineless  cactus 
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BRAZILIAN  VILLAGE 

This  village,  typical  of  many  in  Brazil,  is  located  on  the  road  out  of  Bahia. 


are  being  planted  for  stock  food.  East  of 
town,  where  high  hills  favor  precipitation, 
natural  and  planted  grasses  thrive,  and  here 
Senhor  Grillo  has  established  his  Fazenda 
Provisao,  where  blooded  horses,  burros,  and 
bulls  are  raised.  Canciller,  a  prize-winning 
bull  of  zebu  blood,  gentle  as  a  kitten,  is  a 
prodigious  mountain  of  an  animal,  weighing 
2,500  pounds. 

The  Saturday  market  is  a  fascinating 
event.  The  night  before,  the  site  is  already 
covered  with  tented  booths  where  food  and 
hot  coffee  are  sold,  and  in  front  of  each  a 
tiny  kerosene  or  castor  oil  flame  flickers. 
Everyone  turns  out  the  next  day,  and  trade 
is  brisk  in  many  items:  corn  on  the  cob, 
peppers,  tomatoes,  okra,  cassava,  cucumbers, 
onions,  eggplant,  melons,  cane  stalks;  even 
jKJtatoes,  and  some  bizarre  vegetables:  xuxh, 
maxtxe,  gild;  dried  and  salted  meats  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  chickens,  turkeys,  and  pigs 
on  the  hoof;  utensils,  tools,  and  trashy 
manufactured  wares. 


Senhor  Orler,  an  Argentine-born  citizen 
of  German  descent,  has  a  thriving  truck  farm 
on  the  fertile  alluvial  soil  along  the  river. 
Staple  vegetables  are  grow  n  during  the  wet 
season,  and  during  the  dry  season,  by  hand 
irrigation,  out  of  season  vegetables,  such  as 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  green  peppers,  and 
sweet  corn,  are  grown  on  land  that  is  flooded 
during  the  rainy  season.  He  has  also  begun 
the  growing  of  grapes,  a  rarity  in  the  region. 
His  experiments  are  eagerly  watched  by  the 
local  townspeople,  who  provide  a  steady 
market  for  everything  he  produces.  Indeed, 
in  Jequie  the  consumption  of  vegetables  b 
already  not  uncommon,  whereas  the  diet  in 
the  larger  part  of  Brazil  is  monotonous  in 
the  extreme,  with  emphasis  on  starches  such 
as  rice  and  far/ n ha  (a  flour  made  from  die 
dried  root  of  the  cassava  plant),  which  ate 
produced  by  patch  agriculturists  who  seldom 
cultivate  a  plot  of  land  for  more  than  a  fe» 
years.  If  credit  were  more  readily  made 
available  to  the  enterprising  small  farmet 
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and  to  the  hard-working  but  landless  agri¬ 
cultural  laborer,  many  would  undoubtedly 
engage  in  truck  farming,  and  a  long  step 
would  be  taken  toward  overcoming  the  no- 
i  madic  habits  of  the  agricultural  workers  as 
!  well  as  toward  changing  the  dietary  habits  of 
Brazilians  generally. 

Important  in  the  history  of  Jequie  is  the 
faa  that  it  is  tied  to  Bahia  by  motor  and 
railroad.  The  Bahia-Rio  motor  highway, 
which  is  under  construction,  will  pass 
through  the  town,  and  the  560  mile  section 
of  this  road  already  completed  between  the 
railheads  of  Jequie  and  Montes  Claros  is  a 
significant  link  today.  The  journey  over  it — 
exciting  to  plan  and  anticipate — once  made 
was  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  most  important  item  was  to  secure  a 
transportation  unit  that  could  negotiate 
mudholes,  steep,  rocky  hills,  and  roads  no 
better  than  mule  trails,  with  the  facility  of 
;  a  jeep;  this  was  found  in  a  Ford  touring 
car  of  the  vintage  of  ’28.  The  secret  of 
this  car’s  success  was  its  owner,  Plinio,  a 
:  master  mechanic  who  knew  its  every  heart 
i  throb,  and  who  could  detect  in  a  trice,  and 
diagnose  and  cure,  the  faintest  irregular 
1  beat.  He  first  brought  it  to  us  after  dark, 

1  confessing  later  that  he  feared  we  would 
be  prejudiced  against  it  if  we  saw  it  in  broad 
;  daylight  before  its  virtues  were  empirically 
known.  To  insure  easy  starting,  it  was  al- 
i  ways  parked  on  a  slope;  after  a  slight  back- 
!  ward  motion,  it  would  leap  into  the  air  like 
'  :  a  mountain  goat.  The  radiator  boiled  most 

*  I  of  the  time,  with  no  apparent  ill  effect  upon 
’  ‘  the  motor.  It  also  leaked  most  of  the  time — 
'  until  Plinio  broke  three  raw  eggs  into 
^  the  top:  the  boiling  mixture  spewed  souffle 

*  [  into  our  faces  for  a  few  miles,  but  the  radi- 
'  ator  leaked  no  more. 

I  The  gasoline  was  finally  all  arranged — 
’  j  some  was  sent  on  to  Agua  Vermelha,  half 
:  way  along  our  route,  and  to  Montes  Claros 
for  Plinio’s  return  trip;  the  car  was  given 


its  last  greasing,  and  we  were  off.  The 
large  cement  bridge  across  the  river,  and  the 
good  road  for  several  miles,  give  one  hopes 
of  an  easy  trip,  but  after  half  an  hour  the 
road  gets  rough  and  stays  so.  Only  the  deep 
holes  were  noticeable,  for  the  car  was  heav¬ 
ily  laden  with  gasoline  and  baggage.  Here 
and  there  along  our  path,  the  ancient  eroded 
mountains  were  forested,  often  with  a 
heavy  stand  of  maniqoba,  the  rubber  tree 
that  grows  wild  in  a  savanna  type  of  climate 
in  many  parts  of  Brazil.  Now  and  then 
there  stalked  across  the  road  ahead  an  ema, 
that  queer  long-legged  bird  which  attains  a 
height  of  several  feet.  Emerald  green  para¬ 
keets  flew  shrieking  through  the  trees,  al¬ 
ways  in  pairs.  Marmosets  chattered  in  the 
branches.  Two  small  red  foxes  peered  cu¬ 
riously  at  us  with  their  glinty  eyes  and 
darted  into  the  bush.  In  mid  afternoon  w'e 
passed  a  bo'iada,  a  herd  of  two  thousand 
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ZEBUS 

This  yoke  of  zebus,  a  breed  of  cattle  which  is 
extensively  raised  in  Brazil,  is  pictured  in  the 
village  of  Jequie. 
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ated  a  jarinha  grinder  and  dryer.  In  short, 
he  displayed  the  kind  of  activity  that  would 
make  over  this  area  in  a  brief  time,  if  only 
adequate  transportation  were  available. 

After  a  filling  breakfast  we  were  off  again 
at  eight  o’clock.  The  rain  was  over,  but 
the  road  was  still  very  slippery.  We  crept 
up  steep  hills  and  literally  tumbled  into  val¬ 
leys,  and  only  our  master  driver  kept  us  out 
of  yawning  crevasses  by  the  roadside.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  tortuous  ascent,  the  right  rear  wheel 
fell  off.  Our  smiling  chauffeur  walked  back 
a  hundred  yards,  calmly  retrieved  the  miss¬ 
ing  cotter  pin,  put  the  wheel  back  on,  and 
nonchalantly  continued  the  slippery  climb. 
At  last  we  got  out  of  the  valleys,  and  about 
eleven  o’clock  came  to  a  rolling  landscape 
of  grassy  slopes  with  immense  rounded 
boulders  strewn  helter-skelter  upon  them. 
At  one  place  the  road  ran  for  two  hundred 
yards  across  bald  granite  rock  behind  which 
a  small  lake  was  impounded.  The  rich  allu¬ 
vial  soil  around  the  lake  supported  a  flour¬ 
ishing  field  of  cassava.  Descending  another 
hill,  we  saw  some  well  dressed  people 
standing  in  distress  upon  the  road  ahead, 
and  we  found  that  their  new  low-slung  car 
was  deeply  mired.  With  the  aid  of  many 
helping  hands,  the  car  was  finally  extricated. 
Meantime  we  enjoyed  our  usual  picnic 
lunch,  the  while  congratulating  ourselves 
upon  our  choice  of  a  car. 

This  was  the  last  deep  valley  we  crossed 
■  in  many  hours.  The  level  landscape  was 
I  covered  for  miles  in  all  directions  with  dense 
^  low  bush — the  cerradao.  In  mid-afternoon 
we  passed  the  microscopic  village  ot  Sao 
Joao  de  Gimpo  Alegre — a  misnomer  cer¬ 
tainly,  for  Saint  John  of  the  Beautiful  Plains 
was  barely  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
grey  and  barren  bush.  In  its  sordid  setting, 
the  local  store  had  nothing  to  sell  but  a  few 
unripe  bananas.  Shortly  the  soil  became 
f  blacker  and  the  trees  grew  tall  in  the  high- 
'  land  matta.  We  passed  miles  of  charred 


tree  trunks,  the  harvest  of  some  ravaging 
fire  which  had,  during  a  season  dryer  than 
usual,  swept  in  from  the  grass  and  low 
brush  savanna  area.  Because  fencing  ma¬ 
terials  are  expensive,  deep  trenches  are  dug 
along  property  lines  in  order  to  keep  stock 
from  roving.  The  fact  that  the  sides  do 
not  cave  in  or  wash  away  with  the  rains 
provides  a  criterion  of  the  hardness  of  the 
soil.  Just  after  dark  we  drove  into  Taio- 
beiras  across  a  water-logged  plaza.  There 
were  no  street  lights,  and  the  single  pension 
was  lighted  by  the  unsteady  flicker  of  a 
castor  oil  flare  which  was  hanging  in  the 
doorway.  A  girl  with  a  water-jar  on  her 
head  deftly  ducked  this  hazard  as  she  came 
into  the  kitchen.  Eggs,  black  beans  and 
jarinha  made  up  the  simple  meal.  We  were 
so  sleepy  that  even  the  large  grain-filled 
bags  used  locally  as  pillows  seemed 
caressing. 

The  next  morning  we  were  awakened  by 
the  familiar  singing  of  the  wheels  in  the 
ungreased  wooden  axles  of  the  oxcarts. 
Strolling  about  the  village  we  observed  that 
fully  half  the  houses  were  boarded  up.  We 
learned  that  the  owners  live  for  only  part 
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PLINIO’S  CAR 

This  picture  of  Plinio's  faithful  automobile 
was  taken  in  the  op)en  savanna  country  beyond 
Taiobeiras. 
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CABOCLO  IN  ITS  MOUNTAIN-RIMMED  SETTING 


of  the  year  in  their  village  homes  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  on  their  fazendas  or  clear¬ 
ings.  People  were  beginning  to  gather  at 
the  tiny  market  where  tangerines  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  sixty  for  the  cruzeiro  (five  cents)  and 
eggs  were  six  cents  a  dozen.  As  we  drove 
out  of  town,  for  miles  we  passed  people 
coming  in  from  all  directions  to  the  market, 
with  chickens,  eggs,  oranges  and  bananas. 
The  carrascal,  or  low  brush  savanna,  almost 
grassless,  was  the  dominant  type  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  along  our  route;  sometimes  referred  to 
as  cerrado  sujo  (low  scrub),  it  is  the  plant 
association  which  forms  the  transition  be¬ 
tween  the  true  forest  and  the  catnpo  limpo, 
or  grass  savanna,  which  at  times  occupies 
large  areas  of  rocky  soils.-'*  The  landscape 
resembled  that  along  the  Front  Ranges  of 
Venezuela.  The  road  followed  the  divide 
of  the  tableland  which  dipped  gently  to 
the  west,  winding  along  near  the  scarp  slope. 


and  descending  occasionally  into  a  shallot 
valley.  The  panorama  for  miles  in  all  dire 
tions  was  superb.  By  noon  we  were  drat 
ing  nearer  the  mountain  peaks,  which  lookt 
like  the  backbone  of  an  extinct  nion^tt ! 
And  the  rift  in  the  clouds  gradually  \s  ldent 
until  the  sky  and  earth  were  filled  wi; 
brilliant  sunshine.  Then  the  road  wour 
up  a  long  hill,  from  the  summit  of  whL 
we  saw  spread  out  before  us  a  wide,  opr 
valley  flanked  by  mountains  that  resemble 
the  Alps  around  Salzburg.  At  the  foot  e 
the  slope  lay  Cabixlo — a  settlement  of  tlu; 
houses  crammed  so  close  together  as 
create  a  slum  in  a  place  where  space,  air  rr 
sunshine  were  to  be  had  for  the  taking. 

After  a  picnic  in  the  sun-flecked  shade 
a  cluster  of  scrub  oaks  at  the  foot  of  rugge 
towering  sandstone,  we  sauntered  back  tot  ^ 
houses  and  roved  through  the  enclosure 
the  rear,  in  which  were  chickens  of  curio 
breeds  and  fancy  colorings,  a  shaggy  blui-  ^ 
grey  goat  with  glassy  green  eyes  and  lo:| 
curling  horns,  seven  black  piglets,  three  i- 


’F.  C.  Hoehne,  "Phytophysionomia  do  Estado 
de  Matto-Grosso,"  Companhia  Melhoramentos  de 
Sao  Paulo,  1923,  p.  87. 
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shoats,  and,  in  a  separate  pen,  a  monster 
hog  that  weighed  at  least  six  hundred 
pounds.  Then  followed  a  drive  through  a 
valley  framed  by  huge  jutting  cliffs  from 
which  flowed  streams  of  sparkling  clearness. 
The  sun  went  down  in  a  cloudless  sky,  but 
a  crystalline  light  lingered  for  almost  an 
hour  before  darkness  gradually  came  and 
the  stars  shone  large  and  lustrous  overhead. 
The  rugged  mountains  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  on  the  horizon,  as  we  rode  over  the 
top  of  the  world.  A  mundane  anticlimax 
was  presented  by  the  aspect  of  our  stopping 
place  that  night  at  Pulo — a  two-dwelling 
settlement  so  uninviting  that  we  chose  to 
sleep  in  the  car. 

The  night  was  cold  and  the  sun  next 
morning  was  a  welcome  sight.  It  was  good 
to  be  moving  once  more,  and  the  day  was 
beautiful.  The  road  dipped  into  dry 
wooded  valleys  and  out  again,  and  for  long 
stretches  crossed  open  campo  or  savanna 
with  sparse  grass  and  only  a  few  scattered 
trees — the  sertao  bruto  of  Brazilian  writers. 
Toward  noon  we  had  an  especially  wonder¬ 
ful  view  of  this  type  of  landscape.  Then, 
after  crossing  a  knife-edge  divide,  the  road 
twisted  up  a  mountainside  on  which  resid¬ 
ual  boulders  were  perched.  On  the  topmost 
ledge,  our  feet  dangling  literally  into  space, 
we  ate  lunch  and  looked  back  and  down 
upon  the  rugged,  winding  path  we  had 
traversed — a  scene  of  immense  and  awesome 
beauty.  Savanna  fires  rage  periodically  over 
ibis  whole  area,  and  the  trees  that  have 
survived  have  black  charred  bark.  For  sev¬ 
eral  hours  the  road  continued  across  the 
grass  savanna  plateau,  and  then  wound 
slowly  down,  down,  until  spread  out  before 
us  on  the  plain  lay  the  charming  village  of 
Francisco  Sa — formerly  Brejos  das  Almas— 


its  slender  church  spire  rising  picturesquely 
in  the  distance.  Large  herds  of  cattle  graze 
in  the  grassy  fields.  Here  and  there  great 
ant  hills  line  the  roadside,  built  of  the  red 
residual  soil  that  has  been  formed  by  the 
weathering  of  certain  strata.  Only  where 
this  red  soil  occurs  are  these  monumental 
ant  hills  found.  Here  there  were  so  many 
that  it  was  easier  to  cut  through  them  than 
to  build  the  road  around  them.  After  a 
glorious  red  sunset  which  spread  its  glow¬ 
ing  color  across  all  quarters  of  the  sky,  we 
came  to  journey’s  end  at  Montes  Claros,  and 
Plinio  set  us  down  before  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  hostelry  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
Bahia. 

Montes  Claros,  situated  on  the  gently 
rolling  plaualto,  is  a  flourishing  regional 
capital.  It  is  also  at  present  the  end  stop 
of  the  railroad  from  Rio,  which  is  being 
continued  north  from  here — as  well  as  south 
from  Contendas  in  Bahia — and  which  will 
probably  be  completed  in  a  few  years.  As 
a  result  of  this  project,  Montes  Claros  is  a 
boom  town,  where  much  construction  is  in 
progress.  Limestone  is  quarried  locally  and 
brought  to  town  in  lumbering  oxcarts  drawn 
by  two  or  three  yokes  of  oxen;  quartz  crys¬ 
tal,  too,  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Board¬ 
ing  houses  and  hotels  are  full,  and  living 
costs  are  relatively  high.  Truck  farming  has 
started,  largely  under  the  example  of  a  Bul¬ 
garian  who  does  a  land  office  business  in  the 
daily  market  in  tomatoes,  cabbage,  green 
beans,  parsley,  and  turnips.  One  such  ex¬ 
ample  in  a  community  provides  a  remarkable 
impetus  in  changing  centuries-old  dietary 
habits. 

Here,  with  some  emotion,  we  bade  adieu 
to  Plinio  and  continued  our  journey  prosaic¬ 
ally  by  train. 


(Part  II  will  follow  next  month.) 
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Francisco  de  Paula  Gutierrez  | 

t 

Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  United  States  [ 


In  the  new  Costa  Rican  Ambassador,  Senor 
don  Francisco  de  Paula  Gutierrez,  The  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
has  gained  another  distinguished  member,  a 
man  of  wide  experience  in  public  service. 

Senor  Gutierrez  is  directly  descended  from 
two  of  the  founders  of  the  Costa  Rican  re¬ 
public.  Both  his  paternal  and  his  maternal 
great-grandfathers,  Agustin  Gutierrez  Li- 
zaurzabal  and  Joaquin  de  Yglesias,  were 
members  of  the  first  Junta  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  immediately  after  independence  was 
won.  Agustin  Gutierrez  Lizaurzabal  later 
was  Chief  of  State,  President  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Only  one  other  person,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Ricardo  Jimenez  Oreamuno,  also  a 
great  grandson  of  Agustin  Gutierrez  Lizaur¬ 
zabal,  has  since  occupied  those  three  dis¬ 
tinguished  posts. 

Francisco  de  Paula  Gutierrez  Ross  was 
born  at  San  Jose  in  1880.  He  attended  lo¬ 
cal  primary  schools  and  did  his  high  school 
work  at  the  Colegio  Seminario  in  San  Jose 
and  at  the  Colegio  de  San  Luis  in  Cartago. 
His  later  education  he  acquired  by  himself; 
he  is,  in  fact,  a  self-made  man.  His  natural 
inclination  has  always  been  toward  econom¬ 
ics,  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  study. 
His  private  interests  have  centered  on  agri¬ 
culture  and  he  has  been  active  in  managing 
his  rubber,  abaca,  and  cacao  properties  In 
the  Atlantic  region  of  Costa  Rica. 

Senor  Gutierrez’  first  venture  into  politics 
came  in  1923,  when  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  Julio  Acosta  (who  is  now  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs),  appointed  him  Gover¬ 


nor  of  the  Province  of  Limon,  in  a  period  I 
of  heated  and  complicated  political  struggle  [ 
that  prevailed  because  of  the  pending  presi- 1 
dential  elections  of  that  year.  When  the  i 
elections  were  over,  Senor  Gutierrez  re¬ 
turned  to  private  life.  In  1930  he  was  ‘ 
elected  deputy  to  the  National  Congress  fot 
a  four-year  term.  It  was  his  lot  to  enter  the ' 
Congress  at  a  time  of  grave  financial  and 
economic  crisis,  and  because  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience,  he  was  appointed  tof 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  was  a  post! 
of  great  importance  and  one  which  gave  him  | 
opportunity  to  play  an  important  role  inf 
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solving  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
situation.  During  his  last  two  years  as 
deputy,  he  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
Congress. 

When  his  term  as  deputy  was  ended,  he 
again  returned  to  private  life,  but  not  for 
long,  for  he  was  soon  named  Chairman  of 
the  Exchange  and  Export  Control  Board, 
where  he  served  until  August  1937.  At  that 
time  President  Cortes  appointed  him  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce.  In 
that  post  his  work  was  particularly  outstand¬ 
ing.  He  succeeded,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Costa  Rica,  in  reducing  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  to  an  appreciable  degree  and  he  was 
instrumental  in  making  an  agreement  with 
American  bondholders  that  was  both  very 
advantageous  to  Costa  Rica  and  almost  unan¬ 
imously  acceptable  to  the  bondholders. 

In  June  1939  Senor  Gutierrez  again  re¬ 


tired  from  public  life  to  occupy  himself  with 
his  own  affairs.  In  March  1943,  however, 
his  story  began  to  repeat  itself,  for  he  was 
again  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Control 
Board,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year 
President  Calderon  Guardia  named  him  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce.  In 
November  1943  he  was  given  the  added 
duties  of  the  Department  of  Development, 
which  he  carried  on  until  January  1944 
when  he  resigned  this  office  because  the 
double  responsibility  was  too  great  for  one 
man. 

When  Costa  Rica's  new  President,  Teo- 
doro  Picado,  took  office  early  in  May  1944, 
he  appointed  Senor  Gutierrez  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Costa  Rica’s  major  diplo¬ 
matic  post.  Senor  Gutierrez  presented  his 
letters  of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt  on 
June  15,  1944. 


Galo  Plaza 

Ambassador  of  Ecuador  in  the  United  States 


On  July  12,  1944,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  received  letters  of  credence 
from  and  welcomed  a  new  member  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  Washington — Senor 
Galo  Plaza,  recently  designated  Ambassador 
from  Ecuador.  Senor  Plaza  has  also  assumed 
his  duties  as  Ecuador’s  repre.sentative  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Galo  Plaza  was  born  in  Quito  on  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  1906.  He  is  the  son  of  Senora 
Avelina  Lasso  de  Plaza  and  of  General 
Leonidas  Plaza,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador  during  the  constitutional  terms 
1902  to  1906  and  1912  to  1916. 

He  attended  grade  school  and  high  school 
in  Ecuador.  Thereafter  he  traveled  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  study  agricultural 
economy,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  California  and  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Later  he  continued  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Georgetown  School  of  Foreign 
Service  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  1929  to  1930  he  held  the  post  of 
Civil  Attache  to  the  then  Legation  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  in  Washington,  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  country  to  head  the  business  firm 
"Herederos  de  Leonidas  Plaza”  as  general 
manager,  a  position  which  he  kept  until 
1944. 

In  1937,  Senor  Plaza  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Quito,  of 
which  body  he  acted  as  president  during 
1937  and  1938,  and  from  1938  until  Au¬ 
gust  1940  he  was  a  Cabinet  member  as 
Minister  of  National  Defense. 

Senor  Plaza  has  been  a  decided  admirer 


of  the  American  w'ay  of  life,  and  in  his  de¬ 
sire  to  mold  the  Ecuadorean  educational 
system  along  the  lines  of  the  American  sys¬ 
tem,  he  founded  at  Quito  in  1940  the 
American  School,  which  includes  six  years 
of  grade  school  and  three  of  high  school. 
During  its  four  years  of  existence  this  school 
has  been  extraordinarily  successful. 

Senor  Plaza  is  a  member  of  the  Pichinchi 
Club,  of  the  Golf  Club,  and  of  the  Quito 
Tennis  Club,  of  which  he  was  president 
from  1941  to  1944.  In  addition  to  his  trips 
to  the  United  States,  he  has  traveled  widely 
in  Europe  and  South  America. 
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Journalists  of  Twenty  Republics 
Visit  the  United  States 

HARRY  W.  FRANTZ 

Director,  Press  Division,  Office  oj  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 


Solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
been  fostered  during  the  last  two  years  by 
participation  of  journalists  from  the  twenty 
other  American  Republics  in  a  series  of  tours 
in  the  United  States,  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  and  the  Department  of  State.  Al- 
f  though  the  visits  were  intended  primarily  to 
I  enable  first-hand  reporting  of  the  war  effort, 
the  journalists  also  saw  many  phases  of  the 
'  "American  way  of  life”  and  developed  a 

*  broad  fraternity  with  newspapermen  of  this 

*  country. 

The  visitors  comprised  eleven  groups 
I  varying  from  three  to  twelve  newspapermen 

*  in  each  party,  and  were  selected  individu¬ 

ally  by  the  United  States  diplomatic  missions 
in  the  respective  countries  on  the  basis  of 
their  professional  distinction  and  their  de¬ 
le-  sire  to  report  and  interpret  democracy  in 

ml  action,  as  demonstrated  in  the  vast  war  pro¬ 
les-  gram.  Among  the  one  hundred  journalists 

he  who  took  part  in  these  tours,  there  were 

irs  forty-five  editors,  twenty-two  newspaper  di- 

ol  rectors,  and  thirteen  editorial  writers.  All 

X)1  of  them  gladly  contributed  of  their  time, 

energy,  and  literary  skill,  in  an  endeavor  to 
:lu  promote  our  mutual  aims  for  continental 

ito  solidarity. 

ent  The  international  aspect  of  five  of  the 
ips  tours  was  expanded  by  invitations  from  the 

ely  Canadian  Wartime  Information  Board  for 

the  journalists  to  visit  the  metropolitan  cen¬ 


ters  of  Eastern  Canada.  At  Toronto,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Montreal,  and  Quebec  they  observed 
Canada’s  great  war  effort,  and  received  ex¬ 
traordinary  hospitality  from  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  journalists,  educators,  and 
the  general  public.  They  were  accompa¬ 
nied  in  Canada  by  Mr.  Allan  Anderson, 
member  of  the  Wartime  Information 
Board.  Visits  to  Parliament  House,  Camp 
Borden,  Toronto  University,  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  University  of  Montreal  were 
special  features. 

In  transit,  the  journalists  from  South  and 
Central  American  countries  visited  some  of 
the  other  republics,  particularly  Mexico, 
thereby  additionally  broadening  the  geo¬ 
graphic  scope  of  the  tours.  By  travelling 
together,  representatives  of  various  republics 
established  new  contacts  among  themselves. 

The  tours  within  the  United  States  had 
a  duration  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and 
averaged  about  9,000  miles.  They  covered 
the  major  geographic  regions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  itineraries  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
were  frequently  changed  to  conform  to  the 
interest  and  enjoyment  of  the  visitors. 
Miami,  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio,  Los 
Angeles,  Hollywood,  San  Francisco,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  Boston,  and  New  York  were 
centers  of  exceptional  arrangements. 

Each  tour  was  climaxed  by  a  visit  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  where  many  official  and 
private  agencies  participated  in  the  welcome 
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and  entertainment.  Attendance  at  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department 
press  conferences  and  visits  to  the  Press 
Galleries  of  Congress  were  major  events. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
Rayburn,  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  and  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Nel¬ 
son  A.  Rockefeller,  all  gave  special  atten¬ 
tion  or  hospitality  to  the  visitors. 

In  general,  the  visiting  journalists'  in¬ 
terest  was  directed  to  three  major  fields. 
First,  the  military  and  industrial  preparation 
for  the  vast  combat  activities  of  global  war¬ 
fare;  second,  the  "American  way  of  life” 
as  revealed  in  colleges,  museums,  civic  cen¬ 
ters,  religious  institutions,  and  in  the  gen¬ 


eral  public;  and  third,  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  press  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Military  and  industrial  preparations  for 
combat  activities  of  global  warfare 

At  Fort  Benning  the  journalists  saw  para¬ 
troops  in  training;  they  saw  the  soldien 
jumping  from  airplanes.  The  technical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  various  planes  were  explained  to 
them.  At  Randolph  Field,  they  viewed  tht 
pilot  training  program  and  visited  the  School 
of  Aviation  Medicine.  At  Fort  Knox,  they 
witnessed  simulated  combat  problems  worked 
out  by  tanks  firing  live  ammunition  at 
"enemy”  tanks  and  other  tasks  of  armored 
warfare.  They  saw  the  training  of  sailors  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  and 
of  Army  and  Navy  officers  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis,  respectively. 

They  visited  numerous  war  plants  wheit 
men  and  women  work  side  by  side  on  tbt 


ARGENTINE  NEWSPAPERMEN  VISIT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

These  newspapermen  represent  prominent  Argentine  papers,  not  only  of  Buenos  Aires  but  also 
C6rdoba,  Mendoza,  Rosario  and  Tucuman. 
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2.  The  American  uay  of  life 

Such  institutions  as  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  University  of  Minnesota,  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
and  Boston  Universities  helped  to  give  the 
journalists  a  better  understanding  of  how 
North  American  journalists  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  their  profession.  The  visitors 
were  shown  through  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  were  guests  at  classes,  addressing 
the  students  on  the  subject  of  journalism  in 
their  own  countries.  Other  outstanding  uni. 
versities  included  were  Columbia,  Harvard, 
Yale,  University  of  California,  University  of 
Chicago,  Tulane  and  Loyola  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  and  Barry 
College  in  Miami. 

The  newspapermen  visited  museums,  his¬ 
torical  sites,  attended  Armistice  Day  or 


LATIN  AMERICAN  JOUR¬ 
NALISTS  READY  FOR  A 
FLIGHT 


Memorial  Day  ceremonies,  went  to  the  op-  f 
era,  concerts,  night  clubs,  motion  picture  p 
studios,  broadcast  over  CBS  and  NBC, 
were  entertained  by  Pan  American  societies, 
civic  centers,  religious  institutions,  their  re¬ 
spective  embassies  and  consulates,  and  many 
private  individuals.  They  met  men  at  the 
head  of  our  government  and  other  prom¬ 


inent  figures.  In  Hollywood  they  were 
splendidly  entertained  by  all  the  large  stu¬ 
dios  and  greeted  by  many  stars. 


3.  Press  of  the  United  States 


The  journalists  were  interviewed  by 
United  States  press  representatives  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  were  given  complete 
coverage  while  on  tour.  They  visited  leadin 
wire  services  and  magazine  and  newspaper 
plants,  and  were  entertained  by  many  ol 


Cuba,  Chile  and  Paraguay  are 
represented  by  these  jour¬ 
nalists,  who  are  shown  prepar¬ 
ing  to  fly  from  one  plane  fac¬ 
tory  to  another  on  the  West 
Coast. 
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BRAZILIAN  EDITORS  AT  RANDOLPH  FIELD,  TEXAS 


The  Brazilian  visitors,  on  a  tour  of  United  States  war  centers,  visit  Randolph  Field  and  confer  with 
Major  General  Gerald  C.  Brant,  Commanding  General  of  that  air  base.  General  Brant  stands  in  the  center. 


them — Associated  Press,  United  Press,  King 
Features,  San  Francisco  Press  Club,  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  New 
York  Times,  Chicago  Sun,  Detroit  News, 
Louisville  Times,  New  York  Daily  News, 
Washington  Post,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune,  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  of  St. 
Paul,  Miami  Herald,  Miami  Daily  News, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Newsweek,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Readers'  Digest,  and  Time  and  Life.  They 
were  also  entertained  by  the  Lakeside  Press, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 

The  National  Press  Club,  in  whose  name 
the  journalists  were  invited  to  make  this 
tour,  generously  cooperated  in  entertaining 
them  while  in  Washington.  Overseas  Writ¬ 
ers  gave  a  series  of  luncheons. 


The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer¬ 
ence  News  Service,  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women  extended  warm  welcomes 
to  our  visitors.  They  tendered  them  cordial 
hospitality  during  their  stay  in  Washington 
and  cooperated  kindly  with  those  who  were 
especially  interested  in  Catholic  institutions 
and  the  informational  work  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States,  making  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  them  throughout  the  country. 

From  a  professional  standpoint,  the  visit¬ 
ing  journalists  were  especially  interested  in 
the  techniques  employed  by  the  great  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  and  press  associations  in 
the  United  States  to  disseminate  worldwide 
spot  news  with  split-second  speed  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  informative  feature  material  on  a 


Photograph  from  C.I.A.A. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS  INSPECT  SHIPBUILDING 
At  the  California  Shipbuilding  Yards,  newspapermen  from  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Panama  have  at 
opponunity  to  observe  at  first  hand  the  tremendous  war  effort  of  the  United  States. 


wide  scale.  Many  of  the  visitors  had  for 
years  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  press 
agency  reports,  and  they  welcomed  opportu¬ 
nities  to  witness  the  origin  and  dispatch  of 
news. 

Because  of  the  increasing  use  of  United 
States  news  reports,  feature  materials,  and 
mechanical  equipment  in  the  other  American 
Republics,  the  editors  made  a  thorough  study 
of  methods  of  production  of  both  large  and 
small  papers  in  this  country.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  reference  materials,  innovations  in 
offset  printing,  special  devices  for  trans¬ 
porting  and  storing  heavy  rolls  of  newsprint, 
methods  used  in  mailing  rooms,  and  the 
techniques  used  to  get  newspapers  on  the 
street  at  maximum  speed,  all  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  journalists. 


Southern  editors  also  observed  the  means 
whereby  North  American  newspapers  have 
effected  economies  in  the  use  of  paper.  For 
example,  the  use  of  narrower  margins,  single 
deck  headlines,  smaller  illustrations,  and  the 
omission  of  secondary  materials.  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  other  republics  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  have  been  curtailed  in  average 
size  by  at  least  35  percent  with  consequent 
rigorous  readjustment.  The  editors  who 
visited  Eastern  Canada  acquainted  them¬ 
selves  with  current  problems  of  newsprint 
production  and  international  supply. 

The  visitors  felt  that  the  newspapers  in 
their  own  countries  compared  favorably  witi 
those  of  the  United  States  whose  wealth  and 
circulation  are  similar.  They  said  that  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  frequently  have 
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more  elaborate  mechanical  equipment,  faster 
telegraphic  transmission,  and  other  means 
which  make  for  a  maximum  speed  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  their 
newspapers  frequently  excel  in  comprehen¬ 
sive  news  treatment,  systematic  coverage  of 
international  news,  internal  organization  of 
editorial  administration  and  the  correlation 
of  graphic  with  written  material.  Many 
writers  here,  although  skilled  in  the  handling 
of  fast  news,  could  scarcely  rival  their 
southern  confreres  in  the  writing  of  inter¬ 
pretative  or  analytical  articles,  the  visitors 
thought.  It  was  also  generally  noted  that 
the  newspapers  in  other  republics  give  more 
routine  and  systematic  attention  to  interna¬ 
tional  visitors  than  is  the  practice  in  this 
country. 

The  greater  dailies  of  other  republics,  it 
was  felt,  also  tend  to  develop  as  institutions 
of  social  and  economic  purpose,  whereas  the 
majority  of  papers  in  this  country  apparently 
tend  to  evolve  more  strictly  along  profes¬ 
sional  and  commercial  lines.  There  was  a 
general  belief,  made  known  to  editors  here, 
that  United  States  newspapers  should  expand 
their  coverage  of  Latin  American  news,  fea¬ 
ture  and  graphic  materials ;  and  efforts  by  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in 
this  direction  were  highly  approved. 

The  visitors  returned  to  their  homelands 
deeply  impressed  by  the  freedom  exercised 
by  the  United  States  press,  especially  the  fact 
that  wartime  censorship  has  been  developed 
as  a  voluntary  and  non-coercive  enterprise. 
One  of  the  Mexican  vistiors  feelingly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  sentiments  of  the  journalists  on 
this  subject  when  he  said,  "We  of  the 
Mexican  press  know  that  a  free  press  can 
exist  only  in  a  free  democracy;  that  is  why 
all  the  important  papers  in  Mexico  support 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations." 

Many  of  the  visitors  wrote  their  impres¬ 
sions  and  observations  for  radio  or  air  mail 


delivery  to  their  papers  in  the  course  of  the 
tour.  Others  wrote  long  series  of  articles 
after  their  return  home.  Besides  doing  this, 
some  of  the  journalists  have  published 
pamphlets  or  booklets  containing  detailed 
accounts  of  their  trip.  Such  publications 
already  issued  include  an  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  Sin  Entrada  Prohibida,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Argentine  group;  La  Fragua  de 
la  Victoria,  a  book  by  Antonio  Ochoa- Alcan¬ 
tara  of  Honduras;  and  Dos  Conferencias, 
by  Alberto  Arispe  of  Peru.  Due  to  paper 
shortages,  other  book  publications  have  been 
delayed,  but  individuals  of  the  Chilean, 
Venezuelan,  Honduran,  and  Costa  Rican 
groups  already  have  projected  books  in 
manuscript  form.  Luis  Felipe  Hidalgo, 
a  Nicaraguan  journalist  who  came  to  the 
United  States  individually  as  a  guest  of  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  later  published  a  successful  book  en¬ 
titled  U.S.A.,  Tierra  de  Lihertad. 

Another  publication  of  permanent  inter- 
American  interest  was  a  special  edition  of 
The  Missourian,  published  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  to 
which  the  visitors  contributed  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles  concerning  the  history  of  journalism  in 
their  countries. 

The  reactions  of  the  distinguished  visitors 
to  their  United  States  tour  are  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  significant  statement 
made  by  the  Argentine  group  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  its  tour: 

"We  visited  big  and  small  cities,  airplane 
factories,  shipyards,  steel  works,  universities, 
and  military,  naval  and  air  training  camps. 
We  have  personally  observed  all  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  insurmountable  industrial  and  mili¬ 
tary  effort  of  the  United  States  to  speed 
that  victory  which  is  already  assured. 

"We  believe  that  very  few  citizens  of  this 
country  have  seen  what  we  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  see.  And  everywhere  we  have 
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AT  THE  LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  PLANT 

Journalists  from  Costa  Rita,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  watch  girls  working 
on  the  cowling  of  a  P-38  fighter  plane. 


received  a  fraternal  and  warm  American 
welcome. 

"Seeing  the  marvelous  results  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  courageous  efforts  of  more 
than  130,000,000  people,  we  believe  that  if 
the  enemies  of  democracy  had  suspected  the 
exact  magnitude  of  what  the  United  States 
would  do  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  would 
already  have  offered  an  unconditional  sur¬ 
render.  This  country  is  not  only  assuring 
the  victory  and  future  peace  that  all  free 
men  desire,  but  it  is  giving  the  world  an 
example  of  what  democracy  is  capable  of 
doing  when  it  resolves  to  defend  itself. 

"The  tours  of  South  American  journalists 
to  the  United  States,  organized  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  of  Washington,  constitute 
the  beginning  of  vast  projects.  As  a  result 
of  these  tours,  the  most  important  South 
American  newspapers  are  making  known  all 
the  aspects  of  the  life,  the  progress,  and  the 


war  effort  of  the  nation.  As  for  the  policie 
of  Pan  Americanism,  nothing  more  useful 
and  practical  has  ever  been  done.  But  ii 
our  opinion,  this  initiative  should  be  fur 
thered  by  trying  to  get  representatives  of  tht 
best  known  newspapers  of  the  United  State 
to  the  South.  The  information  and  tht 
opinion  of  the  free  press  are  the  best  and 
only  means  to  draw  the  peoples  togetha 
If  the  North  American  journalists  do  not  gc 
to  our  country,  as  we  have  come  here,  the 
possibilities  in  this  beginning  will  not  be 
fully  realized.  It  is  necessary  that  it  be 
known  here  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  thr 
the  unity  of  the  Americas,  in  the  democrah; 
form,  is  the  only  guarantee  of  continental 
security  and  the  best  means  of  collaboratio: 
for  true  peace  in  the  future.” 

Newspapermen  throughout  the  Unite: 
States  have  acquired  a  continental  consciott 
ness  through  their  pleasant  associations  wif 
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the  journalists  and  will  remember  with  ap¬ 
preciation  the  fact  that  their  colleagues  in 
the  other  American  Republics  gave  a  large 
measure  of  their  time  and  enthusiasm  in  an 
effort  to  report  and  interpret  the  United 
States’  war  effort  accurately  and  sympatheti¬ 
cally.  It  is  felt  that  through  the  increased 
interchange  of  ideas  and  information  made 


possible  by  these  tours,  newspapermen  of 
the  American  continent  have  established 
many  ties  of  practical  cooperation.  This  co¬ 
operation  is  playing  a  vital  part  in  the  war¬ 
time  collaboration  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it 
will  be  an  increasingly  important  factor  in 
hemisphere  solidarity  in  the  peace  to  come. 
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HELEN  K.  MACKINTOSH 

0/fice  Representative,  Inter- American  Demonstration  Center  Project, 
United  States  Office  of  Education 


The  accomplishments  of  the  Inter-American 
Demonstration  Centers  established  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  early  in  1942  can 
best  be  presented,  in  a  nutshell,  by  using  a 
series  of  contrasts.  In  many  instances  schools 
have  moved; 

1.  From  a  study  of  South  America  for 
one  semester  in  the  fifth  or  seventh 
grade 

to  some  type  of  emphasis  on  the 
other  Americas  at  the  primary,  inter¬ 
mediate,  upper  grade,  high  school,  and 
teachers  college  levels.  This  is  true 
not  only  in  geography  or  social  studies, 
but  in  music,  art,  literature,  physical 
education,  Spanish,  home  economics, 
and  other  fields  of  study. 

2.  From  an  accumulation  of  facts  about 
location,  population,  products,  indus¬ 


tries,  exports  and  imports  of  the  other 
Americas, 

to  thinking  of  people  as  persons,  and 
the  foregoing  facts  of  importance  as 
they  affect  the  everyday  living  of 
individuals. 

3.  From  almost  exclusive  study  of  people 
separated  by  thousands  of  miles  from 
this  country 

to  an  interest  in  Mexican-Americans 
and  Spanish-Americans  who  live  in 
our  own  United  States. 

These  are  indicative  of  some  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  principles  on  which  the  program  of 
the  demonstration  centers  was  based.  The 
centers  cannot  claim  credit  for  all  the  excel¬ 
lent  teaching  in  the  field  of  inter-American 
studies  to  be  found  somewhere  in  each  of 
the  48  States.  But  individually,  and  through 
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the  activities  reported  in  the  various  publi¬ 
cations  that  have  resulted  from  the  project, 
they  have  made  a  contribution.  Evidence 
shows  they  have  stimulated  thinking,  devel¬ 
oped  interest,  and  have  assisted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  forward-looking  point  of  view' 
in  teaching  and  learning  in  the  field  of 
international  relations. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Demonstration 
Centers 

The  story  of  the  demonstration  centers 
has  been  told  in  annual  reports^  and  in 
various  magazine  articles^  published  in  the 
past  two  years.  Some  of  the  high  spots  are 
briefly  outlined  here  in  order  to  give  a 
background  for  more  recent  developments. 

At  the  outset,  30  centers  located  in  20 
different  States  from  the  eastern  seaboard 
to  the  west  coast,  and  from  the  Canadian 
boundary  to  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
United  States,  cooperated  in  the  project. 
Some  of  these  were  single  schools,  others 
consisted  of  a  county  system  of  schools,  a 
small-town  school  system,  two  Catholic 
schools,  several  teachers  colleges,  several 
universities,  and  three  State  departments  of 
education.  The  ways  in  which  programs 
were  organized  varied  as  widely  as  the  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  they  were  used. 

During  the  first  year  the  schools  con¬ 
cerned  tried  to  take  stock  of  what  they  were 

‘  Mackintosh,  Helen  K.,  assisted  by  Melchior, 
Juanita  MacDougald.  "Inter-American  Education 
Demonstration  Centers."  Report  of  Project,  fanu- 
ary-June  1942.  W'ashington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  1943.  (Leaflet  No.  65.) 

Tire  man,  L.  S.;  Melchior,  W'illiam  T.;  Mack¬ 
intosh,  Helen  K.;  and  Bathurst,  Effie  G.  "Inter- 
American  Education  Demonstration  Centers." 
Report  of  Project,  January  to  June  1943.  1943. 
(Parts  I  and  ll.) 

Bathurst,  Effie  G.  and  Mackintosh,  Helen  K. 
"Inter-American  E  d  u  c  at  i  o  n — A  Curriculum 
Guide."  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  1943,  66  p.  (Bulletin  1943,  No.  2). 

’  "Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,"  Novem¬ 
ber  1942.  Issue  entitled  "Inter-American  Rela¬ 
tionships  in  Education." 


already  doing  in  the  inter-American  field. 
Smaller  schools  planned  their  activities  as 
a  committee  of  the  whole;  the  largo 
schools  used  a  steering  committee  whid 
blocked  out  possible  plans  for  group  con¬ 
sideration.  Both  schemes  emphasized  metb. 
ods  of  studying  the  existing  curriculum,  di$. 
covering  ways  and  means  of  securing  moo 
attention  for  the  study  of  the  other  America 
republics,  beginning  simply  with  youngo 
children,  and  capitalizing  upon  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  special  teachers  in  art  and  music 
who  had  visited  Latin  America.  Most  of 
the  centers  organized  to  educate  themselm 
so  they  would  be  better  fitted  to  interpa 
the  other  American  republics  to  their  st» 
dents. 

With  the  background  of  a  half  year’s  a 
perience  behind  them,  the  centers  continuod 
their  Latin  American  emphasis  during  the 
second  year  of  the  program,  but  with  mat 
attention  to  principles  involved,  rather  than 
to  the  more  superficial  activities  which  had 
served  as  a  beginning. 

By  the  time  the  school  year  1943-44  ar 
rived,  a  number  of  centers  had  so  thorougli 
ly  incorporated  an  inter-American  emphasL' 
into  their  curricula,  that  they  were  able  tc 
proceed  without  further  direct  assistance 
from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Location  of  present  centers. — Ta 
of  the  centers  which  were  distributed  gtss 
graphically  from  east  to  west  throughout  th  ^ 
country,  continued  to  work  during  1943-'f’| 
on  a  modified  program.  They  had  devell 
oped  materials  and  methods  for  work  an  ^ 
had  many  worthwhile  experiences  to  sha'! 
with  schools  within  their  respective  area' 
These  centers  were  located  as  follows: 

San  Bernardino  County  Schools,  Si 
Bernardino,  Calif. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo. 

National  College  of  Education,  Evac; 
ton.  Ill. 
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Courtesy  of  Radnor  Township  High  School 


LATIN  AMERICAN  EXHIBIT 

Students  of  Radnor  Township  High  School,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  arrange  a  display  of  Latin  American 
products  and  handicraft  in  the  school  library. 


Winfield  Public  Schools,  Winfield, 
Kans. 

Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Webster  Groves  Public  Schools,  Web¬ 
ster  Groves,  Mo. 

Albucjuerquc  City  Schools,  Albuc|uer- 
cjue,  N.  Mex. 

Syracuse  University,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

State  Department  of  Education,  Olym¬ 
pia,  Wash. 

Plan  of  work. — Although  the  various 
centers  used  the  same  general  procedure, 
there  was  sufficient  flexibility  to  provide  for 
individual  community  needs.  A  team  or 
teams  were  organized  by  each  center,  consist¬ 


ing  usually  of  five  or  six  persons  who  had 
worked  actively  in  the  program;  who  repre¬ 
sented  elementary,  secondary,  and  teachers 
college  levels  as  well  as  some  of  the  special 
fields  such  as  art,  music,  Spanish  literature, 
social  studies,  and  others.  Sometimes,  as  in 
Washington  State  and  at  National  College, 
team  members  were  drawn  from  various 
school  systems.  In  a  number  of  instances  the 
group  was  fortunate  to  have  a  Latin 
American  student  included. 

Upon  invitation,  a  team  made  an  all-day 
visit  to  a  neighboring  school  system,  taking 
books,  pamphlets,  bulletins,  music  records, 
illustrations  of  children’s  work,  movies, 
slides,  maps,  and  handicraft  of  the  other 
American  republics  that  would  be  helpful 
and  of  interest  to  teachers  and  children. 
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Courtesy  of  Jersey  City  State  Teachers  ColleRe 

A  CLASS  IN  SPANISH 


This  Spanish  class  at  the  Training  School,  Jersey  City  State  Teachers  College,  Jersey  City,  New  Jerstj. 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  phonograph  records  as  well  as  of  teacher  and  textbooks. 

They  visited  classrooms,  sometimes  worked 
with  classes  of  children  and  young  people, 
held  individual  and  group  conferences  with 
the  administrators  and  with  teachers,  and 
conducted  a  summarizing  discussion  with 
all  staff  members.  Materials  were  left,  and 
arrangements  made  for  a  follow-up  visit. 

Four  or  five  such  planned  visits  were  made, 
on  the  average,  from  each  center. 

Variations  in  procedure. — In  several 
instances  the  team  carried  out  a  workshop 
type  of  experience  as  in  San  Bernardino 
County  where  a  group  of  approximately  35 
teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  from 
various  schools  were  brought  together  for  a 
day  at  Etiwanda.  They  came  from  schools 
where  units  on  Mexico  were  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  groups  which  included  many  Mexi- 
can-American  children.  Supervisors  of  art 
and  music  and  a  Mexican-American  class¬ 
room  teacher  gave  the  group  real  experi¬ 
ences  in  getting  the  feeling  for  Mexican 
music  by  singing  Mexican  songs  and  by  par¬ 
ticipating  through  the  use  of  rhythm  instru¬ 


ments;  in  learning  a  Mexican  dance  in  the 
same  way  that  children  might  have  the 
experience;  and  in  making  clay  articles  fol¬ 
lowing  Mexican  pottery  as  to  type  and 
design.  At  noon  the  group  enjoyed  Mexi¬ 
can  foods  such  as  tortillas,  frijoles,  tamales, 
and  chili  peppers.  The  teachers  took  bad 
to  their  classrooms  many  concrete  experi¬ 
ences  which  they  could  share  with  their 
children. 

Teams  from  some  centers  visited  teachers 
colleges  or  a  county  system  of  schools.  In 
several  instances  where  team  personnel  was 
drawn  from  different  school  systems,  an 
overall  steering  committee  was  set  up  to 
plan  the  general  method  of  procedure,  and 
to  evaluate  the  results.  It  is  too  soon  to 
judge  how  successful  this  technique  has  been 
in  developing  further  a  program  of  inter- 
American  understanding.  From  concentra¬ 
tion  within  a  particular  school  system,  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  shifted  to  the  spread  of 
ideas  through  a  natural  and  practical  sharing 
of  experiences.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  this 
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I  method  of  work  in  the  year  that  is  just 
ahead. 

Typical  classroom  experiences. — At 
I  this  point  a  logical  question  would  be, 
"How  has  the  program  as  sketched  actually 
influenced  experiences  in  the  classroom?” 
A  visitor  to  a  sixth  grade  room,  for  example, 
is  immediately  aware  of  interest  in  the  re- 
!  publics  to  the  south.  There  are  clippings  of 
newspaper  items  and  photographic  studies 
!  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  ....  On  the 

I  reading  table  or  shelf  are  children’s  books 

such  as  Patjcbita,  A  Little  Girl  of  Guate¬ 
mala;  The  Spanish  American  Song  and 
Game  book;  Amazon  Adventures  of  Two 
Children.  A  display  case  contains  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  pottery,  a  decorated  gourd,  a  bit  of 
j  weaving  ....  A  book  of  Latin-American 
records  is  available  for  playing  on  the 
phonograph  .... 

i  The  children  themselves  are  at  work  or¬ 
ganizing  the  next  issue  of  their  room  news¬ 
paper,  which  is  entitled  Below  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  They  have  chosen  this  interesting 


means  of  recording  their  impressions,  their 
ideas,  their  learnings  concerning  each  of  a 
group  of  countries  in  South  America  to 
which  an  issue  of  the  paper  is  dedicated. 
Through  editorials,  historical  articles,  feature 
articles  about  schools,  fashions  for  children, 
customs,  a  national  hero,  news  of  the  mo¬ 
ment;  through  graphs,  maps,  and  charts  of 
geographical  facts  that  are  interpreted  by 
means  of  questions;  through  story  strips, 
quizzes  and  other  means  they  give  variety 
to  their  product.  This  form  of  expression 
not  only  summarizes  their  own  experiences, 
but  enables  them  to  share  with  other  boys 
and  girls  in  their  school.  Perhaps  they  pass 
on  their  experiences,  also,  in  the  form  of 
an  exhibit  and  program  for  mothers  and 
fathers  at  which  they  show  a  movie,  display 
their  own  art  concepts  of  life  in  another 
American  republic,  play  records,  read  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  books,  dramatize  an  incident, 
present  an  electrical  questioner  map  which 
shows  facts  in  location,  but  which  involves 
interpretation  and  use  of  knowledge  in  a 


Photograph  by  Harry  B.  Rauth 

A  LESSON  ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

Colorful  wall  exhibits  and  maps  help  these  youngsters  at  the  Campus  School,  Catholic  Sisters  College, 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  in  their  studies  on  Central  and  South  American  nations. 
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functional  way, — in  short,  use  a  wide  variety 
of  ways  to  make  South  America  as  real  to 
their  parents  as  it  is  to  them. 

At  approximately  this  same  time,  a  third 
grade  group  in  this  same  school  is  studying 
about  how  children  live  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Child  life  in  Brazil  makes  up 
one  part  of  their  study.  The  children  some¬ 
times  visit  the  sixth  grade  for  help  in  the 
form  of  information  through  books  or  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  eighth  grade  group,  as  a  part  of 
world  geography  and  in  relation  to  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  is  studying  by  means  of  contrast 
the  development  of  the  Americas  north  and 
south  in  terms  of  settlement,  geographical 
features,  products,  industries,  peoples,  cus¬ 
toms,  culture,  literature,  art  and  music,  but 
with  special  attention  to  economic  problems 
involved  in  give  and  take  relationships 
between  and  among  the  Americas  at  the 
present  time. 

At  the  high  school  level,  the  eleventh 
grade  in  a  course  in  Problems  of  American 
Democracy  is  considering  the  problem  of 
how  people  of  various  national  and  racial 
backgrounds,  creeds,  and  economic  levels 
can  live  together  harmoniously  within  a 
State  or  nation,  and  especially  within  a  given 
community.  World  aspects  of  this  problem 
are  also  considered.  Here  are  explored  the 
various  ways  in  which  other  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Americas,  have  dealt  with  this 
problem  and  what  young  people  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  such  a  program.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  group  are  also  enrolled  in 
a  Spanish  class  taught  against  the  cultural 
background  of  the  people  who  speak  this 
language  in  the  other  American  republics. 

Drawing  upon  the  experiences  in  both 
classes,  these  young  people  read,  discuss, 
organize  ideas,  see  movies,  hold  panels. 


work  out  a  practical  plan  for  bringing  to¬ 
gether  various  racial  and  national  groups  in 
their  own  community.  Using  the  resources 
of  the  Spanish  laboratory — a  classroom  that 
has  been  set  up  in  colorful  style  by  a  pre¬ 
ceding  group,  w'ith  a  puppet  theater,  with 
gayly  painted  cupboard  and  chairs,  with 
books  and  displays  from  the  other  American 
Republics — they  devise  a  dramatic  form  of 
presentation  for  sharing  their  ideas  and 
their  learnings  with  the  rest  of  the  school 
through  an  assembly.  Such  a  presentation 
can  be  superficial,  but  if  it  is  based  on  real  T 
thinking  and  study  it  can  give  a  sincere  I 
interpretation  of  people  as  persons  with 
problems  that  are  common  to  and  shared  by 
men  and  women,  young  people,  and  chil. 
dren  the  world  over. 

These  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from 
situations  in  which  schools  must  use  vicari¬ 
ous  experiences  as  a  means  of  helping 
students  to  gain  understandings.  In  the  ' 
great  southwest,  such  studies  are  combined 
with  attempts  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  Mexican-Americans  and  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
cans  who  live  and  work  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity;  to  be  active  in  seeing  to  it  that  they  ; 
receive  an  opportunity  for  personal  develop¬ 
ment  through  their  contributions  to  youth 
and  community  organizations. 

The  demonstration  centers  have  set  up 
some  signposts  along  the  road  to  better  un-  i 
derstanding  between  and  among  the  Ameri-  ' 
can  republics.  They  have  endeavored  to  i 
develop  a  program  that  is  sound  and  per-  • 
manent  with  long-time  values.  For  this  ! 
reason  people  associated  with  the  centers  ate 
willing  to  work  slowly  but  consistently  to 
achieve  the  purposes  which  they  have  out-  I 
lined  as  fundamental  to  a  program  of  inter-  ^ 
American  studies  in  their  schools. 


United  Nations 

Monetary  and  Financial  Conference 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  of  forty-four 
nations  assembled  at  Bretton  Woods,  New 
Hampshire,  on  July  1,  1944,  in  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference,  to 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of  working  out 
international  agreements  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  world  currency  stabilization  fund 
and  of  a  world  reconstruction  bank  to  facili¬ 
tate  post-war  investments.  Both  of  these  pur¬ 
poses  were  achieved  after  three  weeks  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  an  address  at  the  closing  plenary 
session  on  July  22,  1944,  the  Honorable 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  said:  "The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  forty-four  nations  faced 
differences  of  opinion  frankly  and  reached  an 
agreement  which  is  rooted  in  genuine  under¬ 
standing.  None  of  the  nations  represented 
here  has  altogether  had  its  own  way.  We 
have  had  to  yield  to  one  another  not  in  re¬ 
spect  to  principles  or  essentials  but  in  re¬ 
spect  to  methods  and  procedural  details.  The 
fact  that  we  have  done  so,  and  that  we  have 
done  it  in  a  continuing  spirit  of  good  will 
and  mutual  trust,  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
hopeful  and  heartening  portents  of  our 
times.” 

Twenty  of  the  American  Republics  -all 
except  Argentina  were  represented  at  the 
Conference. 

The  first  of  the  two  agreements  reached 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  $8,800 
million  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
purposes  of  which  are: 

(1)  To  promote  international  monetary  cooper¬ 
ation  through  a  permanent  institution  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  machinery  for  consultation  and  collabo¬ 


ration  on  international  monetary  problems;  (2)  to 
facilitate  the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of 
international  trade,  and  to  contribute  thereby  to 
the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  high  levels  of 
employment  and  real  income  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  productive  resources  of  all  members 
as  primary  objectives  of  economic  policy;  (3)  to 
promote  exchange  stability,  to  maintain  orderly 
exchange  arrangements  among  members,  and  to 
avoid  competitive  depreciation;  (4)  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  a  multilateral  system  of  pay¬ 
ments  in  respect  of  current  transactions  between 
members  and  in  the  elimination  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  restrictions  which  hamper  the  growth  of 
world  trade;  (5)  to  give  confidence  to  members 
by  making  the  Fund's  resources  available  to  them 
under  adequate  safeguards,  thus  providing  them 
with  opportunity  to  correct  maladjustments  in 
their  balance  of  payments  without  resorting  to 
measures  destructive  of  national  and  international 
prosperity;  and  (6)  in  accordance  with  the  above, 
to  shorten  the  duration  and  lessen  the  degree  of 
disequilibrium  in  the  international  balances  of 
payments  of  members. 

General  agreement  was  reached  concern¬ 
ing  the  powers,  resources,  and  additional 
obligations  which  the  member  countries  of 
the  Fund  should  undertake,  and  draft  arti¬ 
cles  of  agreement  were  prepared  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  respective  governments. 

The  Fund  is  to  have  a  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  (consisting  of  one  Governor  and  one 
alternate  appointed  by  each  member),  in 
w'hich  all  powers  of  the  Fund  will  be  vested; 
not  less  than  twelve  Executive  Directors, 
w'ho  will  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Fund’s  general  operations  and  for  which 
purpose  they  may  exercise  all  powers  dele¬ 
gated  to  them  by  the  Board  of  Governors;  a 
Managing  Director  selected  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Directors,  who  is  to  be  neither  a  Gov- 
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ernor  nor  an  Executive  Director,  who  will 
be  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Directors  but 
without  vote  except  for  a  deciding  vote  in 
cases  of  equal  division,  and  who  will  be 
chief  of  the  operating  staff  of  the  Fund. 
When  discussion  first  arose  at  the  Confer- 
ence  concerning  the  allocation  of  permanent 
Executive  Director  seats,  only  five,  to  be 
allocated  permanently  to  the  five  largest 
quota  holders,  were  provided  for.  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  felt  that  Latin  America,  representing 
nearly  half  the  total  of  the  United  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Nations,  should  be  entitled  to  perma¬ 
nent  representation  among  the  Executive  Di¬ 
rectors.  After  considerable  discussion  of  the 
matter,  the  Conference  decided  to  allocate 
two  permanent  Executive  Director  seats  to 
the  American  Republics  (not  counting  the 
United  States,  of  course,  which  would  have 
representation  as  one  of  the  five  largest 
quota  members). 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  quota, 
$2,750  million;  the  United  Kingdom  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  $1,300  million;  the  Soviet  Union 
third  with  $1,200  million;  China  fourth  with 
$550  million;  and  France  fifth  with  $450 
million.  For  the  nineteen  other  American 
Republics  represented  at  the  Conference  the 
total  quota  was  fixed  at  $489.5  million,  Bra¬ 
zil  with  $150  million,  Mexico  with  $90 
million,  and  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Cuba 
with  $50  million  each,  being  the  largest 
quota  holders. 

The  second  agreement  of  the  Conference 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  purposes  of  which  are: 

( I )  To  assist  in  the  reconstruction  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  territories  of  members  by  facilitating  the 
investment  of  capital  for  productive  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  restoration  of  economies  destroyed  or 
disrupted  by  war,  the  reconversion  of  productive 
facilities  to  peacetime  needs,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  development  of  productive  facilities 


and  resources  in  less  developed  countries;  (2)  to 
promote  private  foreign  investment  by  means  of 
guarantees  or  participations  in  loans  and  other 
investments  made  by  private  investors;  and  when 
private  capital  is  not  available  on  reasonable 
terms,  to  supplement  private  investment  by  pro¬ 
viding,  on  suitable  conditions,  finance  for  pro¬ 
ductive  purposes  out  of  its  own  capital,  funds 
raised  by  it,  and  its  other  resources;  (3)  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  long  range  balanced  growth  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium 
in  balances  of  payments  by  encouraging  interna¬ 
tional  investment  for  the  development  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  of  members,  thereby  assisting  in 
raising  productivity,  the  standard  of  living,  and 
conditions  of  labor  in  their  territories;  (4)  to 
arrange  the  loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  it  in 
relation  to  international  loans  through  other  chan¬ 
nels  so  that  the  more  useful  and  urgent  projects, 
large  and  small  alike,  will  be  dealt  with  first;  and 
(5)  to  conduct  its  operations  with  due  regard  to 
the  effect  of  international  investment  on  business 
conditions  in  the  territories  of  members  and,  in  the 
immediate  post-war  years,  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  a  smooth  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 

Each  member  nation  is  to  subscribe  shares 
of  the  Bank’s  capital  stock,  totaling  $9,100 
million.  Here  again  the  schedule  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  fixed  the  largest  quota,  $3,175 
million,  for  the  United  States;  $1,300  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  United  Kingdom;  $600  million 
for  China;  $450  million  for  France;  and  in 
a  dramatic  last-minute  announcement  the 
delegates  of  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
that  their  government  had  agreed  to  increase 
the  Soviet  subscription  from  the  already 
fixed  quota  of  $900  million  to  $1,200 
million.  This  action  raised  the  total  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  the  previously  fixed  $8,800 
million  figure  to  $9,100,  as  mentioned 
above.  The  nineteen  member  Latin  American 
Republics  will  subscribe  a  total  of  $387.1 
million,  of  which  Brazil  with  $105  mil¬ 
lion,  Mexico  with  $65  million,  Ecuador 
with  $40  million,  and  Chile,  Colombia,  and 
Cuba  with  $35  million  each,  are  the  largest 
subscribers. 
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As  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
all  the  powers  of  the  Bank  will  be  vested  in 
a  Board  of  Governors,  consisting  of  one 
Governor  and  one  alternate  appointed  by 
each  member  nation;  twelve  Executive  Di¬ 
rectors,  who  need  not  be  governors,  five  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed,  one  by  each  of  the 
five  members  having  the  largest  number  of 
shares,  and  seven  to  be  elected  by  all  the 
Governors  other  than  those  appointed  by 
the  five  members  just  mentioned;  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  cannot  be  a  governor,  an  executive 
director,  or  an  alternate  for  either,  to  be  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Executive  Directors,  who  shall 
be  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Directors,  and 
who  may  participate  in  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  but  without  vote. 

In  both  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion  and  Development,  each  member  is  to 
have  250  votes,  plus  one  additional  vote  for 
each  part  of  its  quota  equivalent  to  $100,000 
(U.  S.)  in  the  Fund  and  for  each  share  of 
stock  ($100,000)  in  the  Bank. 


The  following  brief  statement,  issued  by 
the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference, 
sums  up  the  attitude  and  spirit  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  meeting: 

The  successful  completion  of  the  important 
work  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  is  another 
step  toward  the  goal  of  the  United  Nations  and 
nations  associated  with  them  in  the  war  for  a 
peaceful,  secure,  and  happy  world  in  which  all 
peace-loving  nations  will  cooperate  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  benefit.  Once  again  these  nations  have  met 
and  discussed  in  a  most  friendly  spirit  problems 
vital  to  the  economic  security  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  The  faith  expressed  in  my  address  to 
Congress  on  the  Moscow  Conference  has  never 
diminished.  I  was  therefore  not  surprised  by  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  all  the 
other  countries  in  the  work  of  the  Conference  and 
by  their  willingness  to  contribute  to  its  success. 
The  results  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  are 
another  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  nations 
which  love  peace  are  working  together,  every  day 
and  every  hour,  without  fanfare  or  drums,  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  and  create  facilities  for  the 
attainment  by  all  of  an  increasing  measure  of 
security  and  prosperity. 
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Las  Tertulias  de  Leon 


FRANCISCO  MARIA  NUNEZ 
Sccre/jrio  de  la  Asociachhi  de  Preusa  y  Miembro  de  la  Sociedad  de  Geografia  e 
Historia  de  Costa  Rica 


El  vocablo  "tertulia”  data  de  la  epoca  de 
Felipe  IV,  en  que  estuvieron  de  moda  la 
lectura  y  el  analisis  de  las  obras  de  Tertu- 
liano,  en  las  reuniones  de  las  personas  ilus- 
tradas.  Una  tertulia  es  una  reunion  de 
amigos  que  desean  conversar  y  divertirse. 

Tertulias  se  llamaron  en  Costa  Rica  las 
reuniones  de  los  politicos  que,  alia  jx)r  el 
ano  1834,  se  congregaban  para  estrechar  los 
vinculos  de  solidaridad  y  preocuparse  de  los 
problemas  publicos,  fundamentalmente  el 
mantenimiento  de  la  libertad,  como  canon 
de  vida.  Don  Vicente  Castro,  el  "Padre 
Arista,”  cobro  fama  por  su  agudeza  y  por 
su  ironia,  y  hasta  llego  a  editar  un  periodico 
que  titulo  La  Tertulia.  Antes  de  haberse 
dado  este  sentido  al  vocablo,  las  tertulias 
eran  las  visitas  a  los  amigos  enfermos,  a 
quienes  se  deseaba  hacer  menos  duras  sus 
penalidades.  El  termino  tertulia,  pues,  tuvo 
siempre  una  acepcion  de  reunion  amistosa,  y 
como  en  las  conversaciones  privaba  la  liber¬ 
tad  de  expresion,  se  extendio  el  termino  a 
los  convivios  donde  se  examinaban  y  censu- 
raban  los  actos  de  gobierno. 

Volviendo  la  mirada  a  fines  del  siglo 
pasado,  nos  encontramos  con  las  tertulias  dc 
los  literatos  espanoles.  Famosos  fueron  los 
"Lunes  de  la  Pardo  Bazan”  y  los  "Sabados 
de  Valera.”  Eran  tertulias  animadas,  en 
que  se  charlaba,  se  recitaba  y  se  leian  las 
ultimas  producciones.  Cada  uno  tomaba  dc 
su  huerto  espiritual  el  fruto  mas  apreciado 

"Elite,"  Managua,  enero  de  1944. 


para  que  se  discutiera.  Algunas  veces,  la 
fiesta  terminaba  con  el  ofrecimiento  de  re¬ 
frescos,  pastas  y  dulces. 

En  esas  tertulias  intimd  Ruben  Dario  con 
los  mas  destacados  intelectuales  espanoles  y 
americanos,  radicados  en  Espana;  Zorrilla 
dc  San  Martin,  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Salvador 
Rueda,  Gutierrez  Najera,  Julian  del  Casal, 
Ricardo  Palma,  Manuel  del  Palacio,  Nunez 
de  Arce,  etc.  A  las  reuniones  de  Varela 
era  preciso  presentarse  de  "tiros  largos,” 
porque  don  Juan  "era  la  cienda  con  corbata 
blanca  y  la  erudicion  vestida  de  limpio,"  al 
decir  de  Manuel  de  Revilla. 

Los  leoneses*,  que  siguen  viviendo  una  era 
romantica,  tienen  sus  tertulias  sabatinas  y 
cuando  hay  visitantes  foraneos,  hasta  las 
hacen  bailables.  Estando  de  visita  los  perio- 
distas  costarricenses  en  la  ciudad  de  Dario, 
no  era  posible  prescindir  del  agasajo.  Lu- 
cida  fue  la  tertulia  del  Club  Social.  Elegante 
el  edificio;  animada  y  selecta  la  concurrencia 
y  amena  la  charla.  Las  boras  discurrian 
como  en  danza  de  hadas,  llenando  dc  luz  y 
armonia  el  ambiente. 

Leon  es  una  tipica  ciudad  universitaria. 
Centros  de  instruccion  en  cantidad;  estu- 
diantes  se  miran  por  todas  partes.  Y  hay  un 
ambiente  propicio.  Leon  huele  a  moho  y  a 
incienso.  Se  conservan  las  viejas  catedrales 
y  los  edificios  coloniales,  con  avaricia.  El 
intelectualismo  se  aprecia  en  varones  y 
damas.  .  .  . 

‘  Habitjutes  de  Leon,  Nicaragua. 
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Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


Reports  to  the  Fourth  Assembly  of 
the  Inter- American  Commission  of 
Women 

It  is  not  possible  to  publish  here  the  com¬ 
plete  reports  of  the  delegates;  these  brief 
summaries  give  a  glimpse  into  the  activities 
of  the  women  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  delegate  from  Ecuador,  Sehora  Pie- 
dad  Castillo  de  Levi,  reported  that  although 
the  women  of  her  country  have  had  equal 
suffrage  with  men  since  1929,  only  a  few 
fully  use  their  legal  advantages.  This  is  a 
problem  that  perhaps  has  deep  social  roots. 
Nevertheless,  some  women  have  taken  part 
in  the  work  of  electoral  committees,  rivaling 
men  in  decisive  action  and  unselfish  patriot¬ 
ism.  In  the  last  presidential  campaign, 
committees  of  women  workers  made  a  cam¬ 
paign  trip  throughout  the  Republic  on  be¬ 
half  of  their  candidate,  thus  demonstrating 
a  keen  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  The 
Labor  Code,  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  the  continent,  gives  equal  protection  to 
all  workers,  men  or  women.  All  employed 
women  enjoy  maternity  benefits. 

The  number  of  university  graduates  and 
of  professional  women  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing;  many  of  these  younger  professional 
women  are  practising  with  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess.  The  beneficial  influence  of  women 
on  public  education,  especially  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  is  noteworthy.  Among  the 
younger  generation  there  are  women  writers 
of  vigor  and  courage  who  through  the  press, 
magazines,  and  books  are  working  enthusi¬ 
astically  in  the  common  effort  to  improve 
living  conditions  in  the  nation. 


The  Lima  Declaration  of  Women’s  Rights 
has  been  almost  completely  adopted  by 
Ecuador. 

The  delegate  from  El  Salvador,  Senorita 
Marta  Elena  Solano,  informed  the  assembly 
that  since  1939,  when  the  women  of  El 
Salvador  were  given  the  right  to  vote,  they 
have  participated  more  fully  in  the  national 
life.  They  work  in  banks,  in  commercial 
houses,  and  in  the  professions.  Women 
administer  all  the  social  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Visiting  Nurses  AsscKiation,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1935,  works  effectively  for 
the  protection  of  mothers  and  children. 
Through  this  Association  necessary  home 
care  is  provided,  and  women  are  urged  to 
attend  clinics  and  dispensaries  such  as  the 
Child  Center,  milk  dispensaries,  the  Infants’ 
Home,  maternity  centers,  the  White  Cross, 
and  the  Mothers’  Canteen.  The  canteen  is 
a  section  of  the  Child  Protective  Society. 
The  White  Cross  organized  the  first  Salva¬ 
dorean  National  Child  Congress  for  the 
study  of  health,  educational  and  legislative 
problems,  a  congress  which  recommended 
the  draft  of  the  Children’s  Code,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  children’s  rights  in  El  Salvador. 

For  the  protection  of  orphans  the  Na¬ 
tional  Children’s  Home  was  established. 
The  Women’s  Vocational  School,  which 
was  founded  as  a  branch  of  the  Espaha 
Normal  School,  also  offers  courses  in  vari¬ 
ous  other  schools.  Young  women  are  here 
given  a  good  preparation  for  positions  in 
banks,  public  administration,  business  and 
industry.  The  School  of  Small  Industries 
likewise  offers  excellent  training  to  women. 
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Resolutions  of  the  Mexican  National 
Confederation  of  People’s  Organ¬ 
izations 

The  First  National  Council  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Confederation  of  People’s  Organizations, 
which  was  held  in  Mexico  City  in  July 
1944,  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  re¬ 
garding  the  status  of  Mexican  women. 

Animated  debate  followed  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  "Women  in  the  War  and  Post- 
War  Periods,  and  Their  Participation  in  Na¬ 
tional  Policy.”  At  the  close  of  the  discussion 
it  was  brought  out  that  an  amendment  to  Ar¬ 
ticle  34  of  the  Constitution  to  permit 
w'omen  to  hold  public  office  and  to  vote, 
had  been  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
states  and  would  go  into  effect  as  soon  as 
Congress  passed  the  necessary  resolution. 
Senators  and  congressmen  present  at  the 
meeting  were  urged  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  this  legal  action  as  soon  as  possible. 

Other  resolutions  favoring  women  were 
adopted.  'They  suggested  that  consideration 
be  given  to  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
cultural,  social  and  economic  opportunities 
for  women;  that  centers  for  social  ser\'ice, 
education  and  basic  work  training  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  women  workers  in 
shops  and  small  industries;  that  scholarships 
be  created  for  women  workers  to  enable  them 
to  specialize  in  various  industrial  occupa¬ 
tions;  that  rural  women  be  incorporated 
more  actively  into  agricultural  production 
and  that  they  should  therefore  qualify  for 
allotments  of  land. 


New  Director  of  the  United  States 
Women’s  Bureau 

Miss  Mary  Anderson,  who  has  been  the 
Director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  for 


twenty-five  years,  and  who  was  the  dean  of 
women  in  the  key  appointive  positions  of 
the  Federal  Government,  resigned  her  posi¬ 
tion  in  June.  Miss  Anderson  has  guided 
women  w'orkers  in  the  United  States  through 
two  world  wars,  and  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  their  champion  and 
counselor.  Before  she  became  Director  of 
the  Women’s  Bureau,  she  worked  as  an 
organizer  of  women  workers  for  the 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  and  while 
she  herself  was  a  factory  employee,  was  an 
active  member  of  her  union.  Miss  Ander¬ 
son  is  known  not  only  as  an  authority  on 
the  problems  of  women  workers  in  her  own 
country,  but  as  a  devotee  of  their  interests 
everywhere.  The  work  of  the  Women’s 
Bureau — the  standards  which  the  Bureau 
advocates  regarding  health,  safety,  w'ages, 
and  hours  for  women  workers — are  well 
known  to  labor  departments  in  Latin 
America. 

Miss  Anderson  recommended  Miss  Frieda 
Miller,  former  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commissioner,  as  her  successor,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  nominated  Miss  Miller  to  be 
the  next  Director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau. 

Before  1938,  when  Miss  Miller  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Industrial  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  she  served  as  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Women  in  Industry  and  Minimum  Wage 
of  the  New  York  State  Labor  Department, 
where  she  devoted  herself  to  the  problems 
of  women  as  wage  earners.  Her  former 
experience  as  a  factory  inspector  had  made 
her  an  expert  in  matters  of  safety  and  health. 
Miss  Miller  was  a  delegate  to  the  Labor 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1936,  and  is  particularly  interested 
in  continuing  the  cooperation  of  the 
Women’s  Bureau  with  the  other  American 
Republics  in  working  for  the  benefit  of 
employed  women. 
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Music  in  the  Americas 

CHARLES  SEEGER 

Chief  of  the  Music  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Inter-American  Music  Organization 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  brief  mention  was 
made  of  those  types  or  patterns  of  national 
music  organization  now  found  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Obviously, 
international  organization  will  be  arrived  at 
largely  through  cooperation  of  national  or¬ 
ganizations.  A  clear  understanding  of  na¬ 
tional  patterns  is  therefore  a  prerequisite  to 
sound  international  organization. 

Distinction  among  national  patterns  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  emphasis  upon  the 
various  elements  common  among  all  three. 
In  Paraguay,  for  instance,  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  establishment  of  a  national  music 
office  emphasizes  the  government  ("from- 
above-down”)  approach  to  the  problem, 
while  the  history  of  the  United  States  shows 
emphasis  upon  private  initiative  ("from- 
below-up”),  with  almost  complete  absence 
of  government  participation.  In  Chile,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  fifty- 
fifty  mixture  of  the  two  elements. 

We  must  realize  in  addition  that  inter¬ 
national,  like  national,  music  organization 
must  be  based  upon  existing  traditional 
music  activity.  Within  a  country,  large- 
scale,  long-term  music  organization  is  com¬ 
paratively  easily  predicated  upon  traditions 
of  indigenous,  folk,  popular,  or  fine-art 
(concert)  music  idioms,  well  ingrained  in 
individual  and  group  cultural  life.  Between 


countries,  however,  organization  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  sometimes  because  of  substantial  dif¬ 
ferences  in  music  idioms  and  always  because 
one  must  build  across  the  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  bulwarks  upon  which  politically  or¬ 
ganized  units  depend  for  their  existence. 

The  art  of  music  is  conventionally  sup¬ 
posed  to  surmount  these  bulwarks  more 
easily  than  most  cultural  activities.  It  may 
do  so  more  easily  than  the  art  of  speech. 
But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall,  merely 
on  account  of  this  appearance,  into  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  believing  music  is  a  true  "uni¬ 
versal  language”  or  "universal  harmonizing 
agent.”  Perhaps  it  could  be.  But  is  it? 
The  average  American — trained  or  un¬ 
trained  in  the  occidental  art  of  music — can 
no  more  understand  without  extensive  study 
the  music  of  India  or  China  than  the  speech 
of  those  areas,  and  vice  versa.  And  recent, 
as  well  as  ancient,  history  shows  that  men 
can  fight  in  terms  of  music  quite  effectively, 
though  possibly  not  quite  so  effectively,  as 
in  terms  of  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem  that  even  as  speech  can  be  used 
to  bring  about  organized  cultural  coopera¬ 
tion  among  nations,  so  can  music.  The  en¬ 
thusiastic  effort  to  do  this  has  received  wide 
support  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
question  cannot  be  avoided,  however:  do  we 
thoroughly  understand  what  this  enthusias¬ 
tic  effort  has  done  and  can  do?  Will  all 
music — music  of  every  kind — automatically 
foster  cooperation  and  friendly  relations? 
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Or  is  some  music  suitable  to  the  attainment 
of  such  ends,  and  not  other?  And  if  so, 
what  music  has  what  effect,  and  what 
another? 

The  effect  of  music  can  be  studied  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  On  the  one  hand  scientific 
experiments  can  be  made  (and  they  are 
beginning  to  be  made)  with  individuals 
and  groups,  by  competent  psychologists, 
physiologists,  and  other  trained  observers. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  investigate  the 
history  of  music  as  a  cultural  function,  both 
within  and  among  politically  organized 
units,  culture-groups,  or  geographical  areas. 
Those  studies,  too,  are  beginning  to  be 
made. 

Both  of  these  types  of  inquiry  involve 
some  rather  fundamental  revisions  in  the 
conventional  thought  about  music  on  the  part 
of  trained  musicians  and  connoisseurs  as 
well  as  of  the  general  public.  For  instance, 
we  must  abjure  sentiment.  We  must  lay 
aside,  at  least  temporarily,  our  subjective 
concern  with  the  quality  of  music  and 
prosecute  an  objective  and  quantitative  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  available  data,  whether  or 
not  some  edify  us,  or  please  us  aesthetically, 
more  than  others. 

The  development  of  musicology  as  a 
proper  tool  in  the  study  of  culture  and  cul¬ 
ture  history  may  give  us  some  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  above.  We  cannot 
await  its  results  and  hold  up  the  present 
efforts  toward  international  music  exchange, 
even  if  we  would.  But  we  can  develop  this 
indispensable  tool  of  rational  behavior  con¬ 
currently  with  the  enthusiasms  of  political 
and  economic  life.  And  we  can,  if  we  wish, 
maintain  toward  the  extremes  of  these  en¬ 
thusiasms  a  healthy  skepticism  which  may, 
in  the  long  run,  give  us  the  balance  and 
sense  of  humor  in  international  music  rela¬ 
tions,  which,  together  with  a  kind  heart,  are 
the  main  safeguards  we  can  rely  upon  until 


sounder  knowledge  of  historical  processes 
can  supplement  them. 

Pereira  Salas^  has  shown  that  from  1500 
to  about  1910  music  contacts  among  the 
Americas  were  for  the  most  part  ephemeral 
and  casual,  consisting,  in  the  main,  of  the 
activity  of  individuals. 

Of  pre-Columbian  music  exchange  we 
know  nothing,  of  course,  though  we  may 
in  the  light  of  present  data  assume  that 
speech-communities  and  music-communities 
coincided  as  a  rule,  with  frequent  accultura- 
tion  as  the  result  of  war,  trade,  and  inter- 
marriage.  (The  wide  distribution  of  the 
conch-shell  trumpet,  certain  flutes,  and 
drums  suggests  considerable  crossing  of  bar¬ 
riers  both  geographic  and  cultural.)  And 
of  the  effect  of  indigenous  American  music 
culture  upon  the  transplanted  European  and 
African  we  have  no  scientific  estimates 
today. 

The  earliest  agents  of  music  exchange  in 
terms  of  European  tradition  were  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  of  the  l6th  and  later  cen¬ 
turies.  African  traditions  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  carried  back  and  forth  over  the  island 
bridge  of  the  Antilles.  'The  discoverers, 
if  we  may  call  them  so,  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  music  world,”  writes  Pereira,  "were  the 
travelers  of  the  19th  century.”  Closely  fol¬ 
lowing  were  the  touring  professionals — 
singers,  violinists,  and  even  occasional  op¬ 
eratic  and  minstrel  groups. 

The  first  recognized  "musical  ambassa¬ 
dor”  to  go  southward  was  the  New  Orleans- 
born  composer-pianist  Louis  Moreau  Gott- 
schalk  (1829-1869)  of  whom  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Curt  Lange  has  sent  us  a  photograph 
of  a  fine  print  made  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  the  brilliant  musician  died.  "Gott- 
schalk,”  says  Pereira,  "fascinated  Latin 

’  Pereira  Salas,  Eugenio.  "Notes  on  the  History 
of  Music  Exchange  between  the  Americas  before 
1940."  Music  Series  No.  6.  Music  Division,  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1943- 
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American  musicians.  He  launched  a  new 
trend,  characterized  by  pianistic  romanti¬ 
cism  in  which  sentimental  melodies  based 
upon  popular  and  urban  themes  predomi¬ 
nated.”  The  celebrated  Venezuelan  pianist 
Teresa  Carreno  (1853-1917)  was  as  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  United  States  as  Gottschalk  had 
been  in  the  other  American  Republics  where 
he  toured.  In  the  course  of  time,  all  con¬ 
tinents  began  to  receive  the  same  famous 
European  virtuosi  on  regular  concert  tours, 
and  steady  two-way  streams  of  distin¬ 
guished  guests  and  promising  students  and  of 
popular  and  concert  artists  were  flowing 
north  and  south — an  exchange  only  partially 
retarded  by  the  war  against  the  Axis. 

During  the  decade  1910-1920,  studies 
were  begun  in  earnest  in  archeology,  an¬ 
thropology,  folklore,  and  popular  music, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  art  of  music  as  an 
activity  and  expression  of  groups  or  socie¬ 
ties  in  general.  Throughout  the  1920’s, 
however,  contacts  were  largely  through  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  and  enterprises.  One  of 
'  the  earliest  group  endeavors  was  Miisica  de 
‘  America,  a  monthly  periodical,  which  was 
founded  in  1920  in  Buenos  Aires  by  a 
"brotherhood  of  young  artists,”  and  ap- 
I  peared  for  over  two  years  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Gaston  O.  Talamon  and  Nestor  Cis¬ 
neros. 

In  1924,  the  Pan  American  Union  initi- 
'  ated  a  series  of  concerts  of  Latin  American 
music,  which  has  continued  uninterruptedly 
I  until  the  present  day.  In  1926,  the  Presi- 

?  dent  of  Cuba  issued  a  decree  creating  a 

commission  to  call  the  First  Pan  American 
j  j  Music  Congress  to  meet  beginning  February 
'  15,  1928.  The  call,  including  a  program 

j  and  by-laws,  was  published,  but,  according 
to  Pereira,  "actually  we  have  not  been  able 
I  to  obtain  tangible  proof  that  the  Congress 
i  was  held.”  In  1928,  the  Pan  American 
s  Association  of  Composers  was  founded  in 


il 

Courtesy  of  F.  C.  Lange 


LOUIS  MOREAU  GOTTSCHALK  (1829-1869) 

The  first  "musical  ambassador"  from  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America. 


New  York  by  Edgar  Varese,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Carlos  Chavez,  and  in  1929  began 
giving  concerts  of  music  of  the  Americas  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Budapest,  Madrid,  Habana,  Mexico,  and 
Montevideo.  Henry  Cowell  was  Interna¬ 
tional  President  during  the  active  life  of  the 
Association,  1929-1936.  The  Grupo  Renova- 
cion  was  founded  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
since  1929  has  offered  programs  of  contem¬ 
porary  music  in  which  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  music  of  the  Americas.  Juan 
Carlos  Paz  has  been  the  guiding  spirit.  In 
1935  the  Boletin  Latino-Americano  de  Mu- 
sica,  edited  by  Dr.  Francisco  Curt  Lange, 
began  publication  as  the  organ  of  the  Musical 
Research  Section  of  the  Institute  of  Higher 
Music  Study  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  The 
volumes  appeared  with  music  supplement. 
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In  1938,  at  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  held  at  Lima,  the 
LXIX  Resolution  requested  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  to  study  the  possibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  inter-American  music  center.  It 
also  recognized  the  work  of  Dr.  Lange. 

In  September  1939,  the  International 
Congress  of  the  American  Musicological  So¬ 
ciety  devoted  two  sessions  to  papers  upon 
and  programs  of  Latin  American  music.  Dr. 
Carleton  Sprague  Smith  was  president.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  a  Conference  on 
Inter-American  Relations  in  the  Field  of 
Music,  called  by  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  publicized  decision  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
music  could  be  a  factor  in  international  re¬ 
lations.  In  1940,  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  set  up  a  music  program 
which  provided  for  the  next  three  years 
some  funds  for  inter-American  music  ex¬ 
change  in  a  variety  of  fields.  In  this  same 
year,  the  Government  of  Uruguay  gave  offi¬ 
cial  status  to  the  Inter-American  Institute  of 
Musicology,  organized  and  directed  by  Dr. 
Francisco  Curt  Lange  in  Montevideo.  In 
1941,  the  Inter-American  Music  Center, 
whose  establishment  was  recommended  by 
the  Lima  Conference,  became  an  official 
inter-American  agency  as  the  Music  Division 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Second  American  Conference  of  Na¬ 
tional  Committees  on  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion,  meeting  in  Habana  in  1941,  adopted 
two  resolutions  on  copyright  and  one  on 
protection  of  musical  works.  The  Pan 


American  Union  had  already  been  requested 
by  the  Lima  Conference  (1938)  to  draft  a 
general  copyright  convention.  This  draft 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Juridical  Division 
of  the  Union  and  is  now  being  circulated, 
prior  to  submission  to  the  American  gov¬ 
ernments.  If  ratified  by  them,  the  conven- 
tion  would  lay  a  basis  for  adjudication  in 
the  now  chaotic  inter-American  copyright 
situation. 

At  the  Habana  conference  above  referred 
to,  a  meeting  of  a  group  of  delegates  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problems  of  the  performing 
rights  led  to  the  founding  in  that  city  of 
the  Inter-American  Federation  of  Societies 
of  Authors  and  Composers  (FISAC).  Dr. 
Natalio  Chediak  is  secretary-treasurer.  The 
Federation  acts  as  an  operating  body  among 
its  member  societies,  but  does  not  as  yet 
cover  the  whole  field. 

While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  trace 
the  development  of  public  enterprise  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is 
by  no  means  simple  to  discover  what  has 
happened  in  several  channels  of  music  activ¬ 
ity  of  highest  importance  dominated  by  pri¬ 
vate  industry.  It  was  in  1939,  for  instance, 
that  short-wave  broadcasting  among  the 
Americas  became  of  age.  The  extent  and 
nature  of  this  form  of  organized  inter¬ 
national  music  exchange  must  become  the 
subject  of  a  separate  issue  of  these  Notes, 
as  must  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
phonograph  records — also  a  private  industry 
of  far-reaching  and  complicated  develop¬ 
ment. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KELP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  w-as  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  complied  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  otficial  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 


Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
otficial  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  par¬ 
entheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 


Sei  erances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  oj  W^ar  and  Adherence  to  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 

Declaration  of  War 

Adherence 
to  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

‘  1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-19-41 

1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-  8-41 

2-4-44 

2-4-44 

’4-7-43 

8-22-42 

’4-7-43 

’4-7-43 

2-6-43 

(’) 

5-18-43 

Chile . 

5-18-43 

11-26-42 

G- 11-27-43 

1-17-44 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

H-5-15-42 

R-5- 15-42 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

12-SE-41 

1 1-9-42 

11-26-42 

Dominican  Republic 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-9-42 

-10-42 

1-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 

12-8-41 

’12-7-41 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

6-14-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

Haiti . 

12-24-41 

12-11-41 

12-  8-41 

B- 12-20-41 
H-1 2-19-41 

C) 

Nicaragua . 

12-19-41 

Panama . 

Paraguay . 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

Peru . 

1-26-43 

(•) 

5-12-43 
1 1-26-42 

United  States . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

1-1-42 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

*  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy's  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  1943. 

*  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26,  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  I^cember  11,  1943.) 

*  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respectively.  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

*  Mexico  had  no  Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem- 
otr  20.  1943.) 

•Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

•The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Department 
‘f  State  Bulletin,  November  14.  1942.) 
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given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  O final;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 


Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 

La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para, 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilaterd 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942  f 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 


PART  XXXI 


ARGENTINA 

97<».  September  — ,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
establishing  a  National  Defense  Council.  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  June  7,  1944.) 

102<j.  February  8,  1944.  Resolution  No.  1,930, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  extending  until  March  1, 
1944,  the  period  established  by  Decree  No.  17,115 
of  December  21,  1943  (see  Argentina  98As, 
Bulletin,  June  1944)  for  the  registration  of 
firms  engaged  in  the  fruit  industry.  (Boletin  Ofi¬ 
cial,  March  27,  1944.) 

104^1.  February  16,  1944.  Resolution  No. 

2,438,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  calling  for  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  stocks  of  edible  oils  and  oilseeds  over 
one  and  five  long  tons,  respectively.  (Boletin  Ofi¬ 
cial,  March  23,  1944.) 

104f>i.  February  17,  1944.  Resolution  No. 
2,522,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  suspending  for  a 
period  of  six  days  the  provisions  of  Articles  3  and 
4  of  Decree  No.  10,747  of  October  6,  1943  (see 
Argentina  984i,  Bulletin,  September  1944) 
which  restriaed  the  use  of  elearicity.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  March  23,  1944.) 

104e.  March  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,140,  exempting  from  documentary  stamp  taxes 
all  legal  transaaions  concerned  with  the  reduction 
of  agricultural  rents  required  by  Decree  No. 
14,001  of  November  12,  1943  (see  Argentina  98g 
and  9%h,  Bulletin,  April  and  July  1944). 
(Boletin  Oficial,  March  28,  1944.) 


104/.  March  7,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,464,  authorizing  the  Agricultural  Production 
Regulation  Board  to  distribute  1,500,000  tons  of 
flaxseed  to  factories  for  conversion  into  linseed 
oil ;  and  ratifying  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  587 
of  July  20,  1943  (see  Argentina  Sib,  Bulletin, 
January  1944).  (Boletin  Oficial,  March  27, 

1944.) 

I05a.  March  8,  1944.  Resolution  No.  003,451, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  requiring  the  return  of 
cotton  flour  bags  to  flour  mills;  instructing  the 
mills  to  require  a  deposit  on  all  bags  taken  out; 
fixing  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  mills  for  the  t^ 
turned  bags;  and  making  other  provisions  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  (Boletin  Oficial,  March  27, 

1944.) 

106tfi.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,036,  making  regulations  to  govern  stocks  of 
cereals  and  oilseeds  held  in  temporary  storage 
places  for  lack  of  regular  warehouse  space.  (Bole¬ 
tin  Oficial,  March  28,  1944.) 


106<rt.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,125,  authorizing  the  Cotton  Board  to  invest 
2,000,000  pesos  in  the  construction  of  storage 
sheds  in  the  cotton  producing  areas  for  reserve 
stocks  of  this  commodity.  (Boletin  Oficial,  April 

11,  1944.) 


I06at.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,126,  extending  until  June  30,  1944  the  period 
prescribed  in  Art.  11  of  Decree  No.  14,001  of 
November  12,  1943  and  Art.  37  of  Decree  No. 
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15,707  of  December  7,  1943  (see  Argentina  98g 
and  98/!>,  Bulletin,  April  and  July  1944)  for 
reduction  of  farm  land  rentals.  (Boleiin  Oficial, 
March  27,  1944.) 

106j4.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,179,  exempting  fuel  obtained  by  various  Min¬ 
istries  and  Government  Departments  through  the 
Y.P.F.  for  official  use  from  payment  of  the  in¬ 
creased  prices  fixed  for  this  commodity  by  Decree 
No.  121,742-433  of  June  3,  1942  (see  Argentina 
19<ti,  Bulletin,  December  1942).  {Boleiin  Ofi- 
dal,  March  28,  1944.) 

106rf[i.  March  16,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,526,  listing  infractions  against  fuel  oil  rationing 
regulations  in  which  the  President  will  be  author¬ 
ized  to  impose  penalties  in  accordance  with  Art. 
23  of  the  National  Constitution.  (Boleiin  Oficial, 
March  24,  1944.) 

107i».  March  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,600,  authorizing  the  Agricultural  Production 
Regulation  Board  to  acquire  at  a  fixed  price  flax 
from  all  harvests  prior  to  1942-43.  (Boleiin 
Oficial,  April  11,  1944.) 

108<».  March  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
8,209,  making  new  regulations  and  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  electricity  and  repealing  Decree  No. 
10,747  of  October  6,  1943  (see  Argentina  98<r, 
Bulletin,  September  1944)  and  all  conflicting 
legislation.  (Boleiin  Oficial,  April  11,  1944.) 

109<t.  April  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
8,688,  taking  over  the  General  Administration  of 
State  Railways.  (Boleiin  Oficial,  May  19,  1944.) 

122.  May  12,  1944.  Resolution  No.  007,564, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  fixing  quotas  for  the 
importation  of  sulfur  for  the  year  1944.  (Boleiin 
Oficial,  May  19,  1944.) 

123.  June  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  declar¬ 
ing  the  oil  region  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia  a  mili¬ 
tary  zone,  and  outlining  the  duties  and  authority 
of  the  military  governor.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  June  3,  1944.) 

124.  June  6,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  install¬ 
ing  a  new  system  of  development  and  protection 
for  industries  of  "national  interest”  (defining  this 
term  as  industries  which  use  raw  materials  ex¬ 
clusively  and  whose  output  supplies  domestic 
needs  of  articles  ol  prime  necessity) ;  prescribing 
that  under  this  system  additional  customs  duties 
will  be  placed  on  imported  articles  when  their 
total  cost  amounts  to  less  than  that  for  the  same 
article  nationally  manufactured,  import  quotas  will 


be  reduced  and  fixed  for  articles  competing  with 
nationally  manufactured  ones,  and  certain  indus¬ 
tries  will  be  subsidized  by  the  Government;  cre¬ 
ating  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment;  prescribing  conditions  to  which  the 
industries  aided  by  the  Government  must  conform; 
and  making  other  regulations  and  provisions  for 
the  benefit  of  national  industry.  (La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  June  7,  1944.) 

125.  June  6,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  making 
regulations  to  govern  the  actions  of  the  National 
Defense  Council  established  by  a  Decree  of  Sep¬ 
tember  — ,  1943  (see  97a  above).  (La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  June  7,  1944.) 

BRAZIL 

97.  (Correction)  March  31,  1944.  Decree-Law 
No.  6,393.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  3,  1944.) 

97a.  April  10,  1944.  Order  No.  215,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  an  office 
of  General  Price  Supervision  and  outlining  its 
duties  and  functions.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  11, 
1944.) 

98.  (Correction)  April  11,  1944.  Decree-Law 
No.  6,4 13.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  13,  1944.) 

98<z.  April  11,  1944.  Order  No.  216,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing  iron 
and  steel  enterprises  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to 
establish  prices  for  iron  rods;  prescribing  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  distribution  of  steel  for  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  construction;  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Diario  Oficial, 
April  12,  1944.) 

98t.  April  11,  1944.  Order  No.  217,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  prescribing  meas¬ 
ures  pertaining  to  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  raising  of  peppermint.  (Diario 
Oficial,  April  24,  1944.) 

99.  (Correction)  April  13,  1944.  Decree-Law 
No.  6,419.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  15,  1944.) 

99a.  April  — ,  1944.  Resolution  No.  36,  Sup¬ 
ply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization, 
fixing  prices  for  fat  beef  cattle  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Sao  Paulo  for  the  year  1945.  (Diario  Oficial, 
April  22,  1944.) 

99b.  April  26,  1944.  Decree- Law  No.  6,438, 
establishing  a  postal  service  for  Brazilian  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  28,  1944.) 

99f.  April  27,  1944.  Resolution  No.  39,  Supply 
Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization, 
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authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  network  of 
emergency  markets,  to  aid  in  supplying  consumers 
with  foodstuffs  in  the  Federal  District.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  May  3,  1944.) 

99ti.  April  29,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,441, 
suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Decree-Law  No.  1,713  of  October  28, 
1939,  with  relation  to  industrial  military  establish¬ 
ments.  (Didrio  Oficial,  April  29,  1944.) 

100.  (Correction)  Decree-Law  No.  6,4  5  5. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  May  3,  1944.) 

lOlrf.  Decree-Law  No.  6,463,  creating  a  Funds 
Service  of  the  Brazilian  Expeditionary  Forces,  to 
assure  the  regular  payment  of  personnel,  materials, 
and  services.  {Didrio  Oficial,  May  4,  1944.) 

lOli.  May  4,  1944.  Order  No.  220,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  standards 
to  assure  regularity  of  supply  and  stability  of 
prices  for  sp>ecified  f»)od  products.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
May  6,  1944.) 

lOlf.  May  13,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,497, 
prescribing  measures  regulating  payments  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Brazilian  Expeditionary  Forces. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  May  16,  1944.) 

lOlJ.  May  15,  1944.  Order  No.  223,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  con¬ 
trol  over  commerce  in  tantalite  and  beryl.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  May  16,  1944.) 

lOle.  May  18,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,509, 
creating  a  sp>ecial  corps  of  military  court  officers 
for  the  Brazilian  Expeditionary  Forces.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  May  20,  1944.) 

101/.  May  19,  1944.  Resolution  No.  17,  Super¬ 
visory  and  Executive  Textile  Committee,  requiring 
exporters  of  cotton  textiles  to  reserve  all  their 
stocks  for  60  days,  to  be  sold  exclusively  by  order 
of  and  as  indicated  by  the  Supervisory  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Textile  Committee,  and  making  other  provi¬ 
sions  pertaining  thereto.  {Didrio  Oficial,  May 
26,  1944.) 

lOlg.  May  22,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,516, 
raising  to  6  billion  cruzeiros  the  limit  on  the 
issuance  of  war  bonds  first  authorized  by  Decree- 
Law  No.  4,789  of  October  5,  1942  (see  Brazil  44, 
Bulletin,  December  1942  and  April  1943). 
{Didrio  Oficial,  May  24,  1944.) 

\0\h.  May  26,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,535, 
creating  a  Chaplains  Corps  for  the  benefit  of  the 
armed  forces  engaged  in  the  war.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
May  29,  1944.) 


101/.  May  29,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6,54l, 
amending  Decree- Law  No.  6,419  of  April  l), 
1944  (see  Brazil  99,  Bulletin,  July  1944  and 
above),  regarding  the  functioning  of  banking 
establishments.  {Didrio  Oficial,  May  31,  1944.) 

104.  July  — ,  1944.  Decree-law  mobilizing  the 
textile  industry  of  the  nation  on  a  strictly  military 
footing  and  prescribing  measures  to  regulate  labor, 
production,  and  operation  in  textile  factories. 
{Boletim  Aereo  No.  306,  Seccao  de  Informa^oes 
do  Minist6rio  das  Rela(5es  Exteriores,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  July  14,  1944.) 

105.  July  — ,  1944.  Presidential  resolution  ap¬ 
proving  suggestions  made  by  the  Agreements 
Control  Commission  in  Washington  regarding 
rubber  quotas  and  distribution.  {Boletim  Aereo 
No.  306,  Seccao  de  Informacoes  do  Minist^rio  das 
Relacoes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  14, 
1944.) 

106.  July  — ,  1944.  Decree-law  amending  the 
excess  profits  tax  law  [Decree-Law  No.  6,224  of 
January  24,  1944  (see  Brazil  96,  Bulletin,  May 
and  August,  1944)],  with  special  reference  to  the 
Excess  Profits  Adjustment  Board.  {Boletim  Aereo 
No.  309,  Seccao  de  Informacoes  do  Ministerio  das 
Relacoes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  4, 
1944.) 

CHILE 

76f)o.  November  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1709,  extending  to  all  shipping  regardless  of 
nationality  the  facilities  provided  in  Decree  No, 
1037  of  May  19,  1943,  for  leaving  surplus  oil  in 
Chilean  ports  without  requirement  of  shipping 
papers.  {Diario  Oficial,  January  26,  1944.) 

77fi.  January  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
34,  prescribing  measures  for  eliminating  financial 
and  economic  activities  of  nationals  of  countries 
with  whom  Chile  has  broken  diplomatic  relations, 
and  of  countries  under  their  rule  (see  Chile  46, 
57,  and  76c,  Bulletin,  April,  August,  September, 
and  October  1943  and  June  1944).  {Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial,  January  26,  1944.) 

77/i.  January  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  423,  authorizing  directors  of  corporations  to 
refuse  to  validate  stock  transfers  in  cases  where 
such  transfers  might  under  war  conditions  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  normal  functioning  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  (see  Chile  76c,  Bulletin,  June  1944). 
{Diario  Oficial,  January  22,  1944.) 

80.  June  6,  1944.  Decree,  General  Subsistence 
and  Price  Commissariat,  requiring  soda  fountains, 
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pastry  and  candy  shops,  fruit  stands,  bars,  lunch 
rooms,  and  restaurants  to  post  in  a  conspicuous 
place  a  price  list  authorized  by  the  Departmental 
Commissariat.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  June  7, 
1944.) 

COLOMBIA 

119x  April  21,  1944.  Resolution  No.  266, 

I  National  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  39  of  October  6,  1943  (see  Colombia 
90f,  Bulletin,  March  and  May  1944)  to  fix 
higher  prices  for  wheat  and  flour  in  certain  cities. 
(Dijrio  Oficijl,  May  8,  1944.) 

120.  Resolution  N»).  309,  National  Price  Con¬ 
trol  Office.  {D'urio  Oftciul,  May  19,  1944.) 

COSTA  RICA 

168.  June  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  8, 
authorizing  the  restamping  and  circulation  of 
8,500  one-centimo  and  9,300  two-c6ntimo  stamps 
of  1943,  to  be  marked  "Economic  Defense  1944.” 
{La  Gaceta,  June  11,  1944.) 

169.  June  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  9, 
authorizing  the  restamping  and  circulation  of 
8,600  ten-centimo  stamps  of  1943,  to  be  marked 
"Economic  Defense  1944.”  {La  Gaceta,  June  14, 
1944.) 

CUBA 

590a.  May  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1517,  suspending  until  six  months  after  the  war 
the  collection  of  monthly  payments  on  workers' 
houses  built  by  the  Government  in  the  Redenci6n 
area  of  Marianao.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  3,  1944, 
p.  9093.) 

607.  June  21,  1944.  Decision  No.  57,  Supreme 
Court,  declaring  unconstitutional  and  therefore 
null  and  void  Articles  12,  17,  and  18  of  Resolu¬ 
tion-Law  No.  5  of  January  20,  1942  (see  Cuba 
45,  Bulletin,  April  1942),  which,  respectively, 
gave  the  Executive  Power  authority  (1)  to  regu¬ 
late  and  fix  minimum  salaries  and  wages  on  a 
cost-of-living  basis;  (2)  to  prescribe  and  enforce 
penalties  for  non-compliance  with  decrees  issued 
under  the  authority  of  Resolution-Law  No.  5 ;  and 
(3)  which  stated  that  the  Resolution-Law  would 
be  in  effect  only  insofar  as  the  Executive  Power, 
using  the  faculties  authorized  by  it,  might  issue 
decrees,  and  which  gave  the  President  authority 
I  to  determine  penalties  for  infractions.  {Gaceta 
!  Oficial,  July  3,  1944,  p.  10791.) 

608.  June  23,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


1820,  suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  cer¬ 
tain  consular  notification  procedures  with  reference 
to  abandoned  or  unclaimed  merchandise  which 
originated  in  enemy  or  enemy-occupied  nations. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  June  28,  1944,  p.  10501.) 

609.  June  27,  1944.  Resolution,  War  Economy 
Board,  declaring  the  exportation  of  tankage  to  be 
included  under  the  rules  and  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  in  Presidential  Decree  No.  3485  of  De¬ 
cember  27,  1941  (see  Cuba  26,  Bulletin,  April 
1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  4,  1944,  p.  10883.) 

610.  July  1,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No 

1933,  repealing  Section  6  of  Decree  No.  1366  ol 
May  13,  1942,  as  amended  by  Decree  No.  1692 
of  June  18,  1942  (see  Cuba  159  and  177,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  August  and  September  1942),  which  referred 
to  penalties  for  infractions  of  Price  Regulation 
and  Supply  Office  measures.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July 
6,  1944,  p.  10979.) 

611.  July  1,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1934,  declaring  infractions  of  resolutions  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply  and  of  the 
Director  General  of  the  Cuban  Coffee  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Institute  to  be  crimes  of  disobedience  and 
subject  to  penalties  prescribed  in  Art.  13  of  Reso¬ 
lution-Law  No.  12  of  February  5,  1942  (see  Cuba 
59,  Bulletin,  May  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July 
6,  1944,  p.  10980.) 

612.  July  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1915,  providing  for  wage  increases  for  workers  on 
the  United  Habana  Railway,  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Decree  No.  1578  of  June  7,  1944  (see  Cuba  596, 
Bulletin,  September  1944)  was  repealed  be¬ 
cause  of  Supreme  Court  Decision  No.  57  (see 
607  above).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  5,  1944,  p. 
10947.) 

613.  July  3,  1944.  Resolution  No.  236,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  repealing  all  pro¬ 
visions  of  past  resolutions  of  the  Office  which 
fixed  penalties  for  infractions  under  Art.  17  of 
Resolution-Law  No.  5  of  January  20,  1942  (see 
607  above),  but  continuing  in  effect  certain  other 
penalty  provisions  made  in  accordance  with  other 
specified  legislation.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  7, 
1944,  p.  11075.) 

614.  July  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1937,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  to 
arrange  for  a  specified  oil  company  to  use  a  govern¬ 
ment-owned  gasoline  pump  for  loading  alcohol 
on  tankers  for  export  to  the  United  States  under 
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contract  between  the  Cuban  and  United  States 
Governments.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  8,  1944,  p. 
11142.) 

615.  July  6,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1939,  authorizing  the  sale  at  cost  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
of  220,000  gallons  of  a  specified  grade  of  rum  for 
the  British  Navy,  and  exempting  the  purchase- 
sale  negotiations  from  payment  of  all  taxes.  (Ga- 
ceta  Oficial,  July  8,  1944,  p.  11139.) 

616.  July  6,  1944.  Resolution  No.  237,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  prices 
for  raw  and  pasteurized  Grade  B  milk  for  the 
months  of  July-September,  inclusive,  in  Habana 
and  other  specied  towns.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July 
7,  1944,  p.  11076.) 

617.  July  7,  1944.  Resolution  No.  6l,  National 
Minimum  Wage  Commission,  establishing  gen¬ 
eral  minimum  wages,  on  a  scale  considered  equi¬ 
table  in  view  of  present  circumstances,  for  indus¬ 
try,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  any  other  kind  of 
activity,  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  making 
other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial,  July  8,  1944,  p.  11147.) 

618.  July  8,  1944.  Resolution  No.  239,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a  monthly 
quota  of  kerosene  for  kitchen  use  in  Habana, 
Marianao,  and  their  environs.  (See  also  Cuba  54 5rf, 
Bulletin,  July  1944.)  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  14, 
1944,  p.  11363.) 

619.  July  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2141,  repealing  Decrees  Nos.  1735  and  1736  (see 
Cuba  603  and  604,  Bulletin,  September  1944), 
which  exempted  specified  products  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  import  duties  and  consular  fees.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  July  21,  1944,  p.  11783  ) 

620.  July  13,  1944.  Resolution  No.  140,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  quota  for  nationally  manufactured  tires 
and  tubes  for  the  month  of  July.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  14,  1944,  p.  11364.) 

621.  July  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  241,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  including  1944 
model  trucks  under  the  provisions  of  Resolution 
No.  186  of  February  17,  1944  (see  Cuba  530, 
Bulletin,  June  1944),  which  regulated  the  pur¬ 
chase,  sale,  and  price  of  automobiles  and  trucks. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  July  17,  1944,  p.  11523.) 

622.  July  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  242,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  prices 


for  specified  cast  iron  articles  in  Habana  and  other 
specified  places.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  19,  1944, 
p.  11619.) 

623.  July  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2083,  providing  for  a  ten  percent  increase  in  the 
salaries  and  wages  of  public  employees  who  ro 
ceive  between  60  and  120  pesos  a  month,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  have  benefited  by  the 
provisions  of  Decree  No.  1074  of  April  25,  1944 
(see  Cuba  567,  Bulletin,  August  1944).  {Gi- 
ceta  Oficial,  July  18,  1944,  p.  11555.) 

624.  July  19,  1944.  Resolution  No.  243,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  retail 
bread  prices  in  the  Province  of  Oriente.  {Gaceli 
Oficial,  July  21,  1944,  p.  11779.) 


625.  July  20,  1944.  Resolution  No.  244,  fixing 
prices  to  September  30,  1944,  for  raw  Grade  B 
milk  in  the  Municipal  Market  at  Santiago.  {Ge- 
ceta  Oficial,  July  25,  1944,  p.  11907.) 

ECUADOR 

75.  July  5,  1944.  Presidential  decree,  author¬ 
izing  the  use  of  blocked  funds  belonging  to  per¬ 
sons  on  the  Proclaimed  Lists  of  the  United  States 
for  capital  for  the  National  Development  Bank 
and  the  Provincial  Banks;  the  State  will  issue  20- 
year  6  percent  bonds  in  units  of  1,000  sucres  each, 
to  guarantee  the  return  of  such  funds.  {El  Co- 
mercio,  Quito,  July  6,  1944.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

84.  May  31,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No.  49. 
repealing  Decree  No.  30  of  July  11,  1942  (see 
El  Salvador  30,  Bulletin,  November  1942) 
which  prohibited  publication  of  certain  statistical 
material,  since  the  emergency  conditions  which 
necessitated  this  decree  no  longer  exist.  {Diario 
Oficial,  June  7,  1944.) 

85.  June  5,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No.  52, 
lifting  the  state  of  siege  which  was  originally  de 
dared  in  Legislative  Decree  No.  91  of  December 
8,  1941  (see  El  Salvador  2,  Bulletin,  April 
1942)  and  prolonged  since  then  by  periodic  de 
crees  of  which  the  last  was  No.  13  of  March  7, 
1944  (see  El  Salvador  79,  Bulletin,  July  1944), 
and  restoring  full  constitutional  guarantees  to  the 
f)eople.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  6,  1944.) 

GUATEMALA 

106rf.  April  29,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No 
2792,  approving  the  agreement  of  November  9. 
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1943  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
123,  Bulletin,  February  1944)  which  established 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  June 
20,  1944.) 

111.  June  7,  1944.  Presidential  ratification  of 
the  agreement  of  November  9,  1943  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  Febru¬ 
ary  1944,  and  Guatemala  I06a  above),  which 
established  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Administration.  {Diario  de  Centro  Ame¬ 
rica,  June  20,  1944.) 

112.  June  14,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

3111,  granting  a  fifteen  percent  salary  increase 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  to  government  em¬ 
ployees  now  receiving  150  quetzales  a  month  or 
less.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  June  16,  1944.) 

113.  June  16,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

3112,  excluding  Polish  nationals  from  the  pro¬ 

hibitions  contained  in  Decrees  Nos.  1813  and 
1823  of  1936,  which  placed  restrictions  upon  the 
commercial  activities  of  persons  born  in  certain 
countries.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  June  17, 

1944.) 

114.  June  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

3115,  expropriating  German-owned  coffee  planta¬ 
tions  and  German-held  stocks  or  shares  in  such 
properties  (see  Guatemala  3,  Bulletin,  April 
1942).  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  June  23, 
1944.) 

MEXICO 

237i.  March  15,  1944.  Decree  extending  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  the  five-year  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  granted  to  legally  established  cooperative  so¬ 
cieties  by  the  decree  of  December  27,  1938.  Ef¬ 
fective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  6,  1944.) 

238i.  March  27,  1944.  Decree  suspending  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit 
to  approve,  for  investment  of  reserves  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  any  securities  consisting  of  shares 
in  Mexican  companies.  Effective  on  publication  in 
the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  10, 

1944.) 

2404.  April  3,  1944.  Executive  Order  author¬ 
izing  the  Department  of  National  Economy  to 
permit  the  importation  of  corrugated  iron  bars 
outside  quota  limits,  provided  the  importers 
guarantee  to  sell  the  material  at  prices  fixed  by 


the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit, 
and  making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  12,  1944.) 

24 Id.  April  12,  1944.  Executive  Order  calling 
for  the  concentration  in  the  offices  of  the  National 
Peace  Planning  Commission  of  all  data  and  studies 
assembled  by  the  National  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Program  Commission,  in  order  to  simplify 
the  tasks  of  the  first  named  body.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  29,  1944.) 

244di.  April  25,  1944.  Decree  requiring  a 

declaration  of  information  by  Mexican  companies 
or  corporations  to  the  Interdepartmental  Board 
on  Enemy  Property  and  Business  relative  to 
shares  held  by  persons  resident  in  enemy  or 
enemy-occupied  countries.  Effective  on  day  fol¬ 
lowing  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario 
Oficial,  July  13,  1944.) 

244f.  April  26,  1944.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  supple¬ 
menting  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  5, 

1944.) 

2AAd.  April  26,  1944.  Order,  Interdepartmen¬ 
tal  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  sup¬ 
plementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  6, 
1944.) 

244e.  May  3,  1944.  Executive  Order  giving 
the  National  Peace  Planning  Commission  tele¬ 
graph  and  postal  franking  privileges  for  official 
messages  and  correspondence.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  13,  1944.) 

2A6a.  May  15,  1944.  Decree  fixing  the  zone 
of  sugar  cane  supply  for  the  San  Martin  sugar 
mill  in  Cocula,  Guerrero,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199, 
Bulletin,  December  1943).  Effective  three  days 
following  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  15,  1944.) 

246^.  June  1,  1944.  Decree  creating  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Industrial  Development  Commission  {Comi- 
sion  Federal  de  Fomento  Industrial),  to  plan, 
finance,  organize,  and  establish  industries  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  rational  industrialization  of  the 
country,  and  outlining  its  duties,  functions,  and 
financial  bases.  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  1,  1944.) 

247<».  June  6,  1944.  Decree  amending  the  de- 
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cree  of  April  13,  1943  (see  Mexico  150,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  July  1943),  which  restricted  the  transit  of 
automobiles  in  the  Federal  District  and  elsewhere, 
by  fixing  the  length  of  the  day  in  which  such 
transit  is  restricted  to  the  twelve  hours  from  6 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  1,  1944.) 

247fi.  June  8,  1944.  Executive  Order,  estab¬ 
lishing  priorities  on  the  Mexican  Railways  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  of  Mexico,  for  freight 
movements  of  specified  foodstuffs,  fuel,  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables,  raw  materials,  manufactures, 
and  other  products.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  28, 
1944.) 

247c.  June  15,  1944.  Decree  placing  under  ex¬ 
port  control  a  long  list  of  specified  articles  of 
prime  necessity  (cattle;  meat  and  meat  by-prod¬ 
ucts;  fish;  wool;  silk;  cereals;  prtKessed  and  un¬ 
processed  food  and  food  products;  cacao;  forage; 
lumber;  oilseeds;  tanning  materials;  cement; 
fuel;  waxes  and  paraffins;  thread,  textiles,  and 
their  manufactures;  henequen,  jute,  and  other 
fibers  and  their  manufactures;  alcoholic  and  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverages;  chemicals  and  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  products;  paints  and  varnishes;  soaps;  dye¬ 
stuffs;  glass  and  glass  manufactures;  fur  gar¬ 
ments;  leather  articles;  rubber  and  rubber  manu¬ 
factures;  paper  and  paper  products;  industrial  oils 
and  greases;  shoes  and  shoe  findings;  brooms  and 
brushes  of  pig  bristles  or  ixtle  fiber;  iron,  steel, 
and  their  manufactures;  aluminum,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
and  other  metals  and  their  manufactures;  hand 
tools;  scientific  and  precision  instruments  and 
watches;  musical  instruments;  various  kinds  of 
machinery;  motor  vehicles  and  tractors;  arms  and 
explosives;  and  other  specified  produas).  Ef¬ 
fective  3  days  following  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  1,  1944.) 

247e.  June  15,  1944.  Decree  requiring  all  pro¬ 
ducers  of  edible  sesame,  peanut,  and  cottonseed 
oils,  ciKonut  oil,  pure  anhydrous  vegetable  fats, 
and  soap  to  deliver  20  percent  of  their  stocks  and 
20  percent  of  monthly  production  in  the  future  to 
the  National  Distributing  and  Regulating  Com¬ 
pany,  and  fixing  maximum  prices  to  be  paid  there¬ 
for.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  6,  1944.  Clarification  in  the 
Diario  Oficial,  July  26,  1944.) 

247/.  June  16,  1944.  Executive  Order  fixing 
zones  for  the  supply  of  sugar  cane  to  specified 
sugar  mills,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  for  increas¬ 
ing  sugar  production  contained  in  the  decree  of 
September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199,  Bulletin, 


December  1943).  Effective  3  days  following  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  July 
14,  1944.) 

249.  June  20,  1944.  Decree  levying  a  consump. 
tion  tax  (10  pesos  per  100  pounds),  effective 
September  1,  1944,  on  ginned  cotton,  payable  by 
industrialists  who  acquire  the  cotton  for  manufac¬ 
ture;  the  proceeds  to  be  alliKated  to  a  fund  foi 
the  costs  of  administration  and  marketing  of  cot¬ 
ton  acquired  by  the  Mexican  Exporting  and  Im- 
(jorting  Company  {Compania  Exportadora  e  Im- 
portadora  Mexicana,  S.  A.)  on  account  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  regulate  domestic 
cotton  prices.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  10,  1944.) 

250.  June  20,  1944.  Decree  repealing  the  price 
freezing  and  guaranteed  base  price  measures  with 
reference  to  cotton,  contained  in  the  decrees  of 
July  30,  1943,  and  September  17,  1943  (see  Mex¬ 
ico  189  and  197,  Bulletin,  November  and  De¬ 
cember  1943).  {Diario  Oficial,  July  12,  1944.) 

251.  June  27,  1944.  Decree  making  watches 

and  clocks  subject  to  export  control.  Effective  1 
on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Ofi  ■ 
cial,  July  12,  1944.)  I 

252.  June  27,  1944.  Decree  requiring  pro-  I 

ducers  of  rayon  and  its  manufactures  to  sell  theii 
products  only  to  industrialists  registered  with  and 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  National 
Economy;  requiring  monthly  declarations  of 
stocks,  production,  and  sales;  and  making  othei  . 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  Effective  on  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  O field,  : 
July  26,  1944.) 

253.  June  28,  1944.  Decree  authorizing  the 

Secretary  of  National  Economy  to  name  super¬ 
visors  for  cement  and  corrugated  iron  bar  fac¬ 
tories,  to  help  in  maintaining  production  and  con¬ 
trol  over  the  use  of  these  products;  and  repealing 
the  decree  of  April  25,  1944  (see  Mexico  244a, 
Bulletin,  August  1944),  pertaining  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  production  of  and  trade  in  such  materials. 
Effective  day  following  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  21,  1944.) 

254.  June  29,  1944.  Decree  requiring  foreign-  , 
ers  and  Mexican  companies  or  corporations  which 
have  foreign  stockholders  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  ac¬ 
quire  real  or  personal  property,  as  long  as  the 
suspension  of  guarantees  decreed  on  June  1,  1942, 
remains  in  effect  (see  Mexico  39,  Bulletin,  | 
August  1942).  Effective  3  days  following  publi-  ' 
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cation  in  the  Diario  Ofici.il.  (Di.trio  Oficijl,  July 
■?,  19-14.) 

255.  July  5,  1944.  Decree  amending  the  de¬ 
cree  of  November  8,  1943  (see  Mexico  210,  Bul¬ 
letin,  February  1944),  and  giving  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Distributing  and  Regulating  Company  the 
authority  granted  by  that  decree  to  the  Consortium 
to  acquire  surplus  corn.  Effective  day  following 
publication  in  the  Diario  O fici.il .  {Di.irio  Oficial, 
July  8.  1944.) 

256.  July  5,  1944.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  remov¬ 
ing  a  specified  firm  from  the  list  of  persons  and 
firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on 
enemy  property  and  business.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  27,  1944.) 

257.  July  13,  1944.  Decree  amending  Article 
12  of  the  law  of  June  11,  1942,  which  prescribed 
general  provisions  relative  to  the  suspension  of 
individual  guarantees  (see  Mexico  43,  Bulletin, 
September  1942),  the  amendment  referring  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  restriction  of  guarantees  in  cases 
of  military,  federal,  and  other  offenses.  {Diario 
0fici.ll,  July  31,  1944.) 

258.  July  26,  1944.  Circular  No.  309-2-82, 
Treasury  Department,  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  decree  of  April  15,  1944  (see  Mexico  243./, 
Bulletin,  August  1944),  declaring  lard  to  be 
subject  to  import  restrictions.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  27,  1944.) 

NICARAGUA 

59.  May  16,  1944.  Order,  Price  and  Trade  Con¬ 
trol  Board,  fixing  the  price  of  a  specified  brand  of 
cigarettes.  {La  Prensa,  Man.agua,  May  17,  1944.) 

60.  May  2-1,  1944.  Order,  Price  and  Trade  Con¬ 
trol  Board,  fixing  the  price  of  a  specified  brand  of 
cigarettes.  {La  Prensa,  Managua,  May  25,  1944.) 

PANAMA 

1.3j.  January  29,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  25, 
levying  a  3  percent  tax  on  real  property  in  Pan¬ 
ama,  Colon,  San  Francisco  de  la  Caleta,  Pueblo 
Nuevo,  and  Rio  Abajo,  the  proceeds  being  allo¬ 
cated  to  war  risk  insurance.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1942.) 

844.  August  17,  1943.  Decree  No.  10,  OfEce  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  whole¬ 
sale  prices  for  beef  in  Colon.  (Mentioned  in  Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  June  9,  1944.) 


106j.  April  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
413,  authorizing  the  delivery  of  extra  gasoline  to 
stations  to  compensate  for  evaporation  losses. 
{Gaceta  Ofici.d,  May  6,  1944.) 

108.  May  11,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  50,  re¬ 
pealing  Decree-Law  No.  25  of  January  29,  1942, 
which  levied  an  additional  real  property  tax  for 
war  risk  insurance  (see  \ia  above),  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  grave  war  risks  no  longer  exist,  and 
authorizing  the  return  to  taxpayers  of  the  tax  al¬ 
ready  paid,  less  5  percent  for  administration  costs. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  11,  1944.) 

109.  May  27,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

427,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  338  of 
July  16,  1943  (see  Panama  79./,  Bulletin,  De¬ 
cember  1943),  with  special  reference  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  tire  rebuilding  materials.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  1,  1944.) 

110.  May  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

431,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  338  of 
July  16,  1943  (see  Panama  79a,  Bulletin,  De¬ 
cember  1943),  with  reference  to  import  duties 
and  consular  fees  on  tire  rebuilding  materials. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  June  8,  1944.) 

111.  June  6,  1944.  Decree  No.  48,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  amending  De¬ 
cree  No.  10  of  August  17,  1943  (see  84f>  above), 
and  fixing  new  wholesale  prices  for  beef  in  Colon. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  June  9,  1944.) 

PARAGUAY 

53</.  March  29,  1944.  Resolution,  Distribu¬ 
tion  Department,  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce,  authorizing  the  sale  without  prior  permit 
of  specified  kinds  of  nails  and  wire.  {El  Pais, 
Asunci6n,  March  30,  1944.) 

53A.  April  3,  1944.  Resolution,  Department  of 
Industry  and  Development,  fixing  a  minimum 
price  for  cottonseed  and  prescribing  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  the  cottonseed  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Paraguay.  {El 
Pais,  Asuncion,  April  4,  1944.) 

PERU 

110c.  January  14,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  to  set  aside 
a  fixed  amount  for  Peru’s  1943  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration.  {El  Peruano,  June  1,  1944.) 

Il2a.  March  21,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  to  set  aside 
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a  special  fund  for  expenses  connected  with  price 
control  and  the  distribution  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  (£/  Perujno,  June  1,  1944.) 

118.  May  9,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  placing 
chemical  products  destined  for  medicinal  use  un¬ 
der  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and 
Social  Assistance,  and  making  other  regulations 
pertaining  thereto.  (El  Peruano,  May  11,  1944.) 

119.  May  13,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  No. 
321,  approving  the  budget  of  4,609,437  soles  oro 
for  carrying  out  the  intensive  campaign  for  the 
production  of  food  supplies  in  the  sierra — in  the 
Departments  of  Ayacucho,  Apurimac,  Cajamarca, 
Cusco,  Huanuco,  Huancavelica,  Junin  and  Puno — 
and  in  the  sierra  regions  of  the  Departments  of 
Ancash,  Arequipa,  Lima,  La  Libertad,  and  Mo- 
quegua.  (El  Peruano,  May  24,  1944.) 

120.  May  19,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Commission  for  the  Development 
of  Flax  Cultivation  and  the  Peruvian  Cotton 
Chamber  to  organize  and  establish  a  Flax  Indus¬ 
try  Committee,  to  be  formed  of  delegates  from  the 
flax  producers  in  each  of  the  valleys  of  the  coast, 
the  north,  the  center  and  south  of  the  Republic, 
and  a  delegate  from  the  factories  utilizing  flax  for 
production.  (El  Peruano,  May  24,  1944.) 

121.  May  20,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  de¬ 
claring  obligatory  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of 
synthetic  or  reclaimed  rubber  in  the  manufacture 
or  retreading  of  tires  and  the  production  of  rub¬ 
ber  articles,  the  exact  percentage  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Rubber  Consumption  Supervisory  Committee.  (El 
Peruano,  June  5,  1944.) 

122.  May  20,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 

Agriculture,  fixing  quotas  for  the  distribution  of 
hulled  rice  throughout  the  country,  and  stating 
that  agricultural  enterprises  which  do  not  produce 
rice  and  industrial  and  mining  companies  must 
import  16  percent  of  their  consumption  needs  of 
this  commodity  up  to  June  1,  1945.  (El  Peruano, 
May  24,  1944.) 

123.  May  22,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  No. 

335,  stating  that  the  management  of  the  Food 
Supply  Board  will  be  taken  over  by  the  General 
Agricultural  Office.  (El  Peruano,  June  9,  1944.) 

124.  May  23,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  No. 

341,  making  regulations  for  the  distribution  of 
the  74,019  tons  of  guano  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Guano  Administration  Company  for  the  current 
year.  (El  Peruano,  June  9,  1944.) 


125.  May  24,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  No. 
344,  declaring  that  to  facilitate  transportation  of 
food  supplies,  all  farming  areas  within  250  feet 
on  both  sides  of  asphalt  highways  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Lima  and  Callao  shall  be  planted  with 
food  crops  at  the  next  sowing  season.  (El  Peru- 
ano,  June  9,  1944.) 

126.  May  24,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  No. 
3.39,  approving  the  plan  and  budget  submitted 
for  the  importation  of  57,700  fruit  trees  of  spe¬ 
cial  varieties  and  the  necessary  tools  for  their  cul¬ 
tivation,  to  carry  out  the  national  project  of  stimu¬ 
lating  and  extending  fruit  growing.  (El  Peruano, 
June  9,  1944.) 

127.  June  2,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  authoriz¬ 
ing  provincial  and  district  officials  to  impose  fines 
for  local  infractions  of  regulations  made  by  the 
Consumer  Protection  Committees  established  by 
the  Supreme  Decree  of  April  1,  1944  (see  Peru 
115,  Bulletin,  September  1944).  (El  Peruano, 
June  10,  1944.) 

URUGUAY 

200.  March  29,  1944.  .Presidential  Decree  No. 
608/944,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gum-lac. 
(Diario  Oficial,  April  11,  1944.) 

201.  April  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2580/943,  fixing  a  maximum  price  for  imported 
tin.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  22,  1944.) 

202.  April  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

825/944,  repealing  the  decree  of  April  19,  1944 
(see  201  above)  and  maintaining  in  effect  the 
price  fixed  for  imported  tin  by  the  decree  of  No¬ 
vember  5,  1943  (see  Uruguay  168,  Bulletin, 
April  1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  April  24,  1944.) 

VENEZUELA 

155.  May  17,  1944.  Resolution  No.  25,  Na¬ 

tional  Transport  Board,  regulating  distribution  of 
2,210  tires  and  1,912  tubes  for  trucks  and  buses 
imported  from  Brazil  by  the  Agricultural  and 

Livestock  Bank,  and  fixing  maximum  prices  there¬ 
for.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  17,  1944.) 

156.  June  9,  1944.  Resolution  No.  26,  Nation¬ 
al  Transport  Board,  fixing  maximum  prices  for 
the  retreading  of  tires.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  9, 
1944.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

I5la.  June  27,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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regarding  post-war  disposition  of  certain  defense 
projects  and  installations  constructed  in  Canada 
by  the  United  States  Government.  (Effected  by  an 
exchange  of  notes  dated  June  23  and  27,  1944.) 
(The  Depjrtmint  of  Stute  Bulletin,  July  30, 
1944.) 

154.  July  27,  1944.  Agreements  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Luxembourg  concerning 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  civil  administration 
and  jurisdiction  in  Luxembourg  territory  when  it 
is  liberated  by  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  un¬ 
der  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  (The  De- 
pjrtment  of  State  Bulletin,  July  30,  1944.) 

155.  August  8,  1944.  Arrangements  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  Canada, 
Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  to  insure 
the  continued  availability  of  their  tonnage  re¬ 
sources  for  all  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  changed  circumstances  anticipated  during 
the  latter  phases  of  the  war.  (Other  governments 
concerned  to  be  informed  and  invited  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  arrangements.)  (The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  August  13,  1944.) 

156.  August  8,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  laying  down  certain  broad  principles 
governing  international  trade  in  petroleum,  to  as¬ 
sure  the  availability  of  adequate  petroleum  sup¬ 


plies  to  all  peaceable  countries  at  fair  prices  and 
on  a  non-discriminatory  basis;  the  development  of 
petroleum  resources  with  a  view  to  the  sound 
economic  advancement  of  producing  countries; 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  equal  opportunity- 
in  the  acquisition  of  concessions;  respect  for  valid 
concession  contracts;  and  freeing  the  produaion 
and  distribution  of  petroleum  from  unnecessary- 
restrictions;  and  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Petroleum  Commission  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  two  Governments. 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  1.5, 
1944.) 

157.  August  10,  1944.  First  program  of  studies 
regarding  post-war  rubber  problems,  prepared  by 
ofiicials  of  the  Governments  of  the  LInited  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Netherlands,  fol¬ 
lowing  exploratory  conversations  in  London,  in 
which  a  comprehensive  survey  was  made  of  the 
rubber  situation,  covering  both  natural  and  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  and  the  related  problems.  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  13,  1944.) 

158.  August  14,  1944.  Announcement  by  the 
United  States  Department  of-  State  of  a  series  of 
exploratory  talks  between  United  States  and  Soviet 
groups  in  Washington  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July  1944,  on  the  subject  of  post-war  civil 
aviation.  The  conversations  were  of  a  preliminary 
exploratory  character  and  no  commitments  were 
made  on  either  side.  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  August  20,  1944.) 
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Ecuador-Peru  boundary  agreement 

On  May  22,  1944,  the  final  notes  were  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  to  give  effect  to 
the  Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Boun¬ 
daries  signed  between  the  two  nations  on 
January  29,  1942  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  (For  a 
description  of  the  background  and  terms  of 
this  protocol  see  Bulletin,  May  1942.) 
This  interchange  of  notes  was  the  result  of 
negotiations  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  then  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha,  to  resolve  certain 
difficulties  in  interpretation  of  the  boundary 
as  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  protocol. 

According  to  official  notices  in  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  and  Peruvian  press,  the  differences 
which  arose  in  interpretation  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  in  various  sectors  will  be  solved  as 
follows: 

(Unofficial  translation) 

A.  In  the  west 

1.  Zarumilla  sector 

a.  Starting  from  the  Boca  de  Capones  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  boundary  line  will  follow 
the  thalweg  of  the  canal  between  the  islands 
Payana  and  Polio  on  the  north  and  Correa  and 
Matapalo  on  the  south,  until  it  reaches  the  mouth 
of  that  branch  of  the  Zarumilla  river  which  flows 
into  the  estuary  of  Hualtaco  (thus  leaving  with 
Ecuador  the  islands  of  Payana,  Callejones,  Tem- 
bleque  and  Polio,  and  with  Peru  Correa  and  Mata¬ 
palo).  The  ownership  of  the  La  Vaca  Islands 
will  be  determined  by  their  position  in  relation  to 
the  thalweg  at  the  moment  of  the  demarcation, 
and  they  will  belong  to  that  country  on  whose 
side  of  the  frontier  they  are  found  to  be  located. 

b.  The  frontier  will  proceed  by  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  branch  of  the  Zarumilla  river  until  it 
meets  the  old  bed  of  this  river,  known  as  the 
"Estuary  of  Jali”  at  Latitude  3‘’27'34''  South  and 
Longitude  80'’l4'45"  West;  it  will  continue  along 
this  old  bed  passing  the  bridge  of  Aguas  Verdes, 


opposite  Huaquillas,  by  Balarezo,  Ballejo  and 
Dornais  until  it  meets  the  present  bed  of  the 
Zarumilla  river  at  the  point  called  "Dos  Bocas," 
about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Balsalito  at 
Latitude  3°  32 '54"  South  and  Longitude  80“  18 '50' 
West;  then  it  will  follow  the  course  of  the  Zaru¬ 
milla  river  upstream  until  it  meets  the  first  market 
of  the  section  of  the  boundary  already  agreed  upon. 

c.  Within  three  years,  Peru  promises  to 
divert  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Zarumilla  rivet 
to  the  old  bed  to  supply  the  Ecuadorean  nationals 
living  on  its  bank,  and  also  assures  Ecuador  of 
co-dominion  of  the  waters  according  to  interna¬ 
tional  practice. 

2.  Puyango  river  .sector 

a.  From  the  boundary  marker  constructed 
at  the  Balsamal  or  Lajas  creek,  approximately 
seven  and  a  half  miles  upstream  from  Matapalo, 
the  frontier  will  proceed  along  this  stream  to  the 
mouth  of  its  small  tributary  on  the  left  bank,  situ¬ 
ated  near  Meridian  80“  10'  West. 

b.  It  will  then  follow  this  creek  upstream, 
taking  the  branch  whose  source  is  nearest  the 
source  of  the  Trapasola  creek  (a  tributary  of  the 
Puyango  river,  flowing  into  it  on  the  right  neat 
Meridian  80“8'  West),  continuing  by  a  straight 
line  uniting  these  two  sources. 

c.  The  frontier  will  proceed  downstream 
along  the  Trapasola  until  it  flows  into  the  Pu¬ 
yango  or  Tumbes  river  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Meridian  80“  West. 

d.  It  will  continue  downstream  along  the 
Puyango  or  Tumbes  river  until  its  confluence  with 
its  tributary  Cazaderos  on  the  lef.. 

3.  Cazader<>s  sector 

a.  From  the  boundary  marker  construaed 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Grzaderos  creek  with  the 
Puyango  or  Tumbes  river,  the  frontier  will  follow 
upstream  along  the  course  of  this  brook  until  its 
meeting  with  the  meridian  which  passes  approxi¬ 
mately  one  mile  west  of  the  church  of  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  settlement  of  Mangaurco. 

b.  It  will  proceed  southward  linked  to  this 
meridian  as  far  as  the  divide  which  separates 
the  waters  for  the  Cazaderos  basin  from  those 
going  to  the  Chira  river  basin. 

c.  It  will  continue  along  this  divide  to  the 
source  nearest  to  the  Pilares  brook. 
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d.  Peru  will  indemnify  and  reimburse  all 
Ecuadorean  property-owners  whose  lands  may  be 
left  on  Peruvian  territory. 

4.  Nudo  de  Sabanilla  sector 

a.  From  the  boundary  marker  constructed 
by  the  Mixed  Commission  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bermejo  river,  the  frontier  will  advance  along  the 
stream  that  forms  the  Espindola,  Bermejo,  or 
Quingos  river  whose  source  is  nearest  to  the 
source  of  the  Blanco  river,  which  helps  to  form 
the  Canchis  river;  it  will  continue  by  a  straight 
line  uniting  these  two  sources. 

b.  It  will  proceed  downstream  along  the 
Blanco  river  to  its  mouth;  and  by  the  Canchis 
river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Chinchipe  river. 

B.  In  the  east 

1.  Lagartococha  sector 
Differences  in  this  sector  will  be  settled 

according  to  the  solution  offered  by  Captain  Braz 
Dias  de  Aguiar  of  Brazil  after  an  inspection  in 
loco. 

2.  Cordillera  de  El  C6ndor  sector 
Differences  in  this  sector  will  be  settled 

according  to  the  solution  offered  by  Captain  Braz 
Dias  de  Aguiar  of  Brazil  after  an  inspection  in 
loco. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
Nicaragua 

PresicJent  Anastasio  Somoza’s  annual  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua,  delivered 
at  its  opening  session  on  April  15,  1944, 
laid  special  emphasis  on  the  contributions 
that  Nicaragua  has  made  to  the  war  effort. 
"Activities  which  have  to  do  with  the  con- 
flict,"  he  said,  "take  first  place  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  solicitude.” 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  message 
Nicaragua  created  a  National  Committee  for 
Political  Defense,  took  part  in  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  signed  the 
convention  which  established  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  recognized  the  French  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  Liberation  as  adminis¬ 
trator  of  all  French  overseas  territories  which 


acknowledge  its  authority.  Business  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  owned  by  enemy  nationals 
was  by  law  made  subject  to  expropriation, 
and  prcKeedings  were  instituted  to  give  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  law.  Production  of  rubber, 
abaca,  and  oil-bearing  plan;  >  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased  to  meet  war  dema  ids,  and  health 
measures  were  undertaken  for  the  protection 
of  workers  in  the  rubber-growing  areas.  The 
Rubber  Development  Corporation  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  build  landing  fields  in  regions 
from  which  rubber  must  be  taken  out  by 
air.  Nicaragua’s  legations  in  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  embassy. 

Involved  In  the  war  efforts  was  a  con¬ 
tinued  price  rise,  with  consequent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Defense  measures 
against  this  threat  to  the  country’s  human 
resources  were  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 
Price  and  Trade  Control,  which  regulated 
prices  of  food  and  of  other  necessities  of 
life.  The  Board  was  also  in  control  of 
the  consumption  of  kerosene  and  certain 
necessary  tools  and  farm  implements;  and 
in  February  1944  it  was  granted  jurisdiction 
over  the  country’s  importations  as  a  further 
means  of  stabilizing  prices.  To  facilitate  a 
better  grasp  of  the  problems  involved,  plans 
were  made  for  the  construction  of  a  cost-of- 
living  index,  with  periodical  reports  on 
price  movements  and  the  buying  power  of 
wages. 

Economic  development  continued  to  be 
active.  Exports  for  1943  came  to  a  total  of 
74,334,730  cordobas,  and  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  the  monetary  circulation  reached  36,- 
562,319  cordobas.  Expenditures  were  kept 
within  the. revenue  without  any  interruption 
of  road  building  or  sanitation  works.  Amor¬ 
tization  of  the  frozen  commercial  debt  was 
increased,  and  the  guaranteed  customs  bonds 
of  1918,  whose  cancellation  had  been  set  for 
1953,  were  reduced  to  a  figure  of  17,450 
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cordobas  principal  plus  8,242  cordobas  in¬ 
terest.  The  1939  Export-Import  Bank  loan 
was  amortized  in  the  amount  of  $404,000. 
During  the  period  January  1927  -  March 
1943,  President  Somoza’s  administration 
amortized  the  Nicaraguan  Public  Debt  to  the 
extent  of  19,102,573  cordobas,  and  as  a 
consequence  national  credit  at  present  en¬ 
joys  an  exceptional  rating.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1944-1945  President  Somoza  announced 
a  salary  increase  for  government  employees, 
an  increase  which  was  to  be  distributed  at 
inversely  graduated  rates  instead  of  in  a 
flat  percentage  rise.  As  an  aid  to  greater 
national  production,  the  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Nicaragua  was  authorized  by  a  decree  of 
December  1943  to  issue  a  special  series  of 
mortgage  notes  up  to  a  total  of  800,000 
cordobas. 

Educational  advances  during  the  year 
were  stimulated  by  the  budget  item  allotted 
to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
w'as  greater  than  last  year’s  figure  by  nearly 
a  million  cckdobas.  This  enlargement  pro¬ 
vided  an  increase  of  42  percent  in  the 
amount  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  also  per¬ 
mitted  the  establishment  of  72  new  schools. 
Nicaragua  was  represented  at  the  First  Con¬ 
ference  of  Ministers  and  Directors  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  American  Republics,  which 
met  in  Panama  in  September  1943;  and  in 
March  1944  a  national  assembly  of  teachers 
was  convened  at  Managua  to  give  effect  to 
the  resolutions  of  that  conference. 

Public  health  work  during  the  year  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  some  reduction  in  the 
prevalence  and  mortality  rates  of  malaria, 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  diseases  carried  by 
intestinal  parasites.  One  new  hospital  was 
inaugurated,  with  three  more  nearly  ready. 
A  national  school  for  nurses  was  opened, 
and  sanitary  units  organized  in  several  parts 
of  the  country.  The  general  mortality  rate 
for  the  year  was  12.5  per  thousand,  with  an 
infant  mortality  rate  of  98  per  thousand 


live  births.  Drainage  works,  an  incinerator,  I 
a  new  slaughterhouse,  and  better  water  facil-  | 
ities  improved  the  health  conditions  of  ^ 
Managua;  Managua  also  took  a  genenl  [ 
sanitary  census  as  a  basis  for  further  .sanitary  * 
undertakings,  and  President  Somoza  ex-  f| 
pressed  a  hope  that  other  cities  might  soon  j 
follow  the  capital  city  in  this  practical  step  ^ 

Road  building  received  continued  atten  = 
tion,  with  many  highways  and  side  roads 
built,  rebuilt,  or  repaired.  October  1943 ' 
saw  the  completion  of  the  emergency  sec 
tion  of  the  Inter-American  Highway,  whid. 
was  begun  in  August  1942.  One-third  of 
the  cost  W'as  borne  by  Nicaragua  and  two 
thirds  by  the  United  States;  Nicaraguan 
engineers  took  charge  of  the  southern  pot 
tion,  from  Diriamba  to  the  Costa  Ricar.  ■ 
frontier,  while  an  American  firm  supervisee  I 
the  northern  part.  I 

Six  aviation  officers  were  added  to  the  I 
country’s  armed  forces,  and  51  new  officers  l 
graduated  from  the  Military-  Academy. 

Agriculture  had  a  successful  year.  The^ 
two  new  experiment  stations  opened  las:| 
year  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Unitech 
States  Government  were  developing  well  3 
and  were  putting  most  of  their  effort  intc  ■ 
promoting  the  growing  of  rubber  and  abaci 
At  other  points  food  crops  were  receivinti 
special  attention,  w’ith  the  aim  of  helpinfl 
the  country  to  become  more  nearly  self 
sustaining;  and  stockraising  was  stimulate^! 
by  an  exposition  in  Managua  w  hich  laid  i 
emphasis  on  progress  in  quality  of  breeds. 

A  new  office,  the  presidential  secretariat] 
W'as  created  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  I 
May  1943,  to  give  suitable  standing  to  tl 
President’s  staff. 


Chilean  economy  in  1943 

The  Chilean  economic  year  in  1942,  a 
cording  to  a  report  by  the  Central  Bank  t 
that  country,  was  marked  by  a  "stagnat!" 
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of  commerce  and  production.”  The  year 
1943,  on  the  other  hand,  although  some 
branches  of  industry  felt  very  keenly  the 
effects  of  the  war  and  others  remained  at 
a  standstill,  was  in  general  a  much  more 
favorable  one.  Mining  and  manufacturing 
production  dropped  to  a  lower  level  than 
in  1942,  but  particularly  great  increases 
were  noted  in  textile  production,  building 
activities,  and  agricultural  production.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  1943  was  the  very 
moderate  rise  in  prices,  which  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  a  general  condition  more  fa¬ 
vorable  for  commerce.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  there  was 
also  an  increase  in  bank  credit,  which,  with¬ 
out  being  excessive,  was  greater  in  percent¬ 
age  than  the  rise  in  prices,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  credit  advanced  went  to 
finance  the  larger  volume  of  business  which, 
according  to  the  Central  Bank,  increased  by 
9.7  percent  in  1943.  Following  is  a  more 
detailed  account  of  economic  activities  in 
Chile  in  1943: 

Production 

The  general  index  of  mining  production, 
compiled  by  the  General  Statistical  Board, 
showed  a  slight  drop  of  2  percent  for  the 
year  1943  compared  with  the  average  for 

1942.  In  respect  of  the  year  1941,  when 
mining  production  reached  a  peak  level  only 
surpassed  by  the  figures  for  the  years  1928 
and  1929,  the  index  declined  approximately 
6  percent.  The  gross  output  of  coal  in 

1943,  at  2,277,000  tons,  was  5  percent 
greater  than  the  total  for  1942.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  increase,  there  was  a  rise 
in  the  number  of  miners  employed,  but  at 
the  same  time,  the  output  per  miner  dropped 
to  134.7  tons  from  the  138.5  tons  of  1942. 
Mining  of  nitrates  and  gold  dropped  4.8 
and  7  percent  respectively  from  their  1942 
level,  while  the  production  of  bar  copper 


and  iron  ore  remained  at  approximately  the 
same  level  as  in  1942. 

As  previously  stated,  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  was  greater  in  1943  than  in  the  year 
before.  The  wheat  harvest  of  the  1942-43 
season  was  945,687  tons,  or  83,143  tons 
more  than  the  previous  harvest.  In  spite  of 
this  increase,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
import  from  Argentina  30,970  tons  of 
wheat  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  this  com¬ 
modity.  The  harvest  of  oats  was  16.7  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  in  the  1941-42  season,  the 
barley  harvest  6  percent  larger,  and  the  rice 
harvest  77.6  percent  more  than  the  total  for 
1941-42.  The  increase  in  land  placed  under 
cultivation  with  the  above  mentioned  grains 
was  largely  due  to  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  sowings  of  hemp,  of  which  fiber  there 
are  large  unexportable  stocks  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  bean  crop  rose  1.6  percent;  peas 
5  percent;  chickpeas  33  percent;  and  corn 
11.3  percent.  Potato  crops  gave  a  slightly 
smaller  yield,  w’hile  lentils  continued  to 
decrease,  dropping  to  less  than  one  half  of 
the  previous  year’s  production. 

The  output  of  the  fourteen  outstanding 
lines  comprising  the  index  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  production  continued  to  decrease  in  vol¬ 
ume  during  1943.  The  yearly  average  for 
1943  show'ed  a  drop  of  3.6  percent.  There 
was  a  decline  of  20  percent  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar,  11  percent  in  glassware,  9 
percent  in  coke,  and  6  percent  in  soap  and 
tar.  Smaller  decreases  were  shown  in  the 
production  of  paper  (3  percent)  and 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  (2  percent). 
Slight  increases  were  recorded  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  matches  (7  percent),  footwear 
(7  percent),  woolen  yarn  (5  percent), 
beer  (4  percent),  tobacco  products  (4  per¬ 
cent)  and  cement  (3  percent).  Special  sta¬ 
tistics  on  textile  production  showed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  variations:  cotton  piece  goods  in¬ 
creased  by  15  percent,  knitted  goods  by  8 
percent,  artificial  silk  goods  by  7  percent. 
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and,  as  stated  above,  knitting  wool  by  5 
percent.  Hemp  and  jute  products  showed 
no  variation  in  1943.  All  these  variations 
caused  the  general  index  of  textile  produc¬ 
tion  to  increase  by  6  percent  compared  with 
the  level  of  1942. 

Although  larger  by  10  percent  than  the 
1942  figure,  building  projects  for  1943, 
which  totalled  7,012,120  square  feet,  w'ere 
almost  10  percent  less  than  the  high  of 
7,829,962  square  feet  which  had  been  regis¬ 
tered  in  1941.  The  average  price  per  square 
meter  (about  ten  square  feet),  including  all 
types  of  buildings — dwellings,  commercial, 
industrial  and  public  buildings,  etc. — was 
1,060  pesos. 

Total  wages  paid  to  workers  during  1943 
reached  3,954,100,000  pesos,  without  in¬ 
cluding  wages  paid  by  the  state  railways. 
This  was  an  increase  of  16  percent  over  the 
year  1942.  Since  prices  increased  too, 
national  purchasing  power  was  not  increased. 

Commerce 

In  the  field  of  commerce,  foreign  trade 
remained  at  approximately  the  same  level 
in  1943  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Exports 
worth  867,200,000  gold  pesos,  indicate  a 
negligible  increase  of  1/2  percent,  while  im¬ 
ports  at  636,300,000  gold  pesos  were  2.4 
percent  over  1942.  Most  of  this  latter  in¬ 
crease,  however,  was  registered  in  the  last 
two  months  of  1943,  since  the  foregoing 
months  had  shown  imports  below  the  1942 
level.  Chile’s  foreign  trade  balance  was  a 
favorable  one  of  230,900,000  gold  pesos. 

Commerce  within  the  country  was  marked 
in  1943  by  an  average  rise  in  prices  of  13 
percent,  smaller,  nevertheless,  than  the  32 
percent  rise  which  occurred  in  1942.  The 
index  of  the  cost  of  living  rose  by  8  percent 
in  1943,  with  the  following  increases 
shown  in  the  groups  making  up  the  index: 
food,  4.2  percent;  housing,  6.6  percent; 


light  and  fuel,  2.7  percent;  clothing,  10.3 
percent;  various,  39.4  percent.  The  rela¬ 
tively  large  increase  in  the  last  group  was 
largely  due  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  soap 
and  streetcar  fares. 

Money  and  finance 

The  net  amount  (excluding  duplications) 
of  credit  advanced  by  all  the  country’s  bank- 
ing  institutions,  the  Commercial  Banks,  the 
National  Savings  Bank,  the  Central  Bank, 
the  Popular  Credit  Bank,  etc.,  rose  during 
the  year  to  7,243,000,000  pesos,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  6,401,000,000  pesos  for  1942, 
an  increase  of  13  percent.  If  it  is  remem- 
bered  that  between  the  end  of  1942  and 
1943  the  general  price  level  rose  only  ap¬ 
proximately  5  percent,  it  can  be  deduced  jj 
that  the  major  part  of  1943’s  increased  [ 
credit  corresponded  to  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  contrary  occurred  in  1942,  when 
prices  rose  30  percent  and  the  volume  of 
business  increased  only  15  percent. 

Transactions  on  the  stock  exchange  dur¬ 
ing  1943  amounted  to  2,365,200,000  pesos.  - 
one  of  the  highest  amounts  recorded  during 
the  past  sixteen  years,  and  greater  than 
1942’s  1,856,800,000  pesos.  Transactions 
in  bonds  (including  national,  municipal  and 
mortgage  bonds)  also  increased  in  1943,  to 
476,700,000  pesos  as  against  the  365,000,- 
000  pesos  of  1942. 

Latin  American  foreign  trade  in 
1943^ 

In  recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  accounts 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina,  Peru,  and 

’  For  the  information  of  the  reader,  the  forei^i 
currency  mentioned  herein  was  on  August  5,  1944 
approximately  equal  to  the  following  in  United 
States  currency:  the  Mexican  peso — twenty  cents: 
the  Brazilian  cruzeiro — five  cents;  the  Cuba 
peso — one  dollar;  the  Colombian  peso — fifty-sevet 
cents;  the  Chilean  gold  peso — 20.599  cents;  tbt 
Salvadorean  colon — forty  cents. 
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the  United  States  in  1943  were  published. 
Following  are  statistics  on  foreign  trade 
activities  in  certain  other  American  Repub¬ 
lics  during  that  year.  Unfortunately,  equally 
detailed  information  is  not  at  present  avail¬ 
able  for  all  the  countries. 

Mexican  exports  and  imports  both  in¬ 
creased  in  1943,  exports  being  valued  at 
1,129,850,025  pesos  as  compared  with 
1942’s  992,454,689  pesos,  and  imports  to¬ 


talling  909,583,302  pesos  in  comparison 
with  753,038,993  pesos  for  1942.  Total 
tonnage  also  rose,  and  amounted  to  2,907,- 
219  tons  for  exports  and  1,266,245  tons  for 
imports.  Mexico  was  left  with  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  of  220,266,723  pesos.  The 
following  tables  show  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  Mexico  traded,  and  the 
principal  commodities  that  were  exported 
and  imported; 


Mexican  foreign  trade — principal  countries 

(Value  in  pesos) 


Imports 

Exports 

United  States  .  805,472,8 11 

Argentina  .  22,111,436 

Great  Britain  .  18,227,589 

Canada  .  16,470,805 

Switzerland  .  10,724,448 

United  States  .  991,485,628 

Cuba  .  26,322,901 

Guatemala .  18,351,249 

Costa  Rica  .  11,917,011 

1  Nicaragua  .  11,029,406 

Mexican  foreign  trade — principal  commodities 

(Value  in  pesos) 

Imports 

Exports 

Vegetable  products  .  162,213,733 

Mineral  products  .  159,070,555 

Industrial  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  .  133,186,113 

Chemical  products  .  112,312,847 

Industrial  products  .  88,221,888 

Vegetable  products  .  337,903,691 

Common  metals  and  their  manufac¬ 
tures  .  219,436,838 

Food,  beverages,  tobacco  and  chemi¬ 
cal  products  .  138,614,678 

Textiles  and  their  manufactures  . .  107,524,090 
Animal  products  .  95,679,631 

Brazil  ended  the  year  1943  with  a  favor¬ 
able  trade  balance  of  2,655,241,000  cru¬ 
zeiros,  both  exports  and  imports  having  sur¬ 
passed  in  value  the  records  of  all  previous 
years.  Exports  reached  a  total  value  of 
8,728,569,000  cruzeiros  and  a  volume  of 
1,486,953  tons  (this  last,  however,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  35.5  percent  from  the  record  vol¬ 
ume  established  in  1939);  imports  were 
valued  at  6,073,328,000  cruzeiros,  and 
amounted  to  1,486,749  tons,  a  31  percent 
decrease  in  volume  from  the  1939  amount. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  Brazilian  for¬ 
eign  trade  in  1943  was  the  continued  rise  in 


the  proportion  registered  by  manufactures  in 
relation  to  total  exports.  Last  year  manufac¬ 
tures  were  nearly  20  percent  of  all  Brazilian 
products  shipped  abroad. 

Textiles,  especially  cotton  goods,  led  man¬ 
ufactured  exports  in  1943  with  a  value  of 
1,292,658,000  cruzeiros.  Rubber  articles, 
chiefly  tires  and  tubes,  followed,  to  the 
amount  of  224,973,000  cruzeiros.  The  sales 
of  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  prepara¬ 
tions,  which  were  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
war,  amounted  to  73,250,000  cruzeiros, 
about  two  and  one-third  times  as  much  as  in 
1941.  Exports  of  manufactures  of  steel  and 
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iron  doubled  their  value  in  1943  over  the 
value  of  those  shipped  in  1942;  the  1943 
value  was  30,560,000  cruzeiros.  The  export 
value  of  china  and  glass,  w'hich  was  12,- 
213,000  cruzeiros  in  1943,  was  double  that 
for  this  classification  in  1941.  Exports  of 
machinery,  apparatus,  and  tools  were  valued 
at  22,900,000  cruzeiros. 

Coffee,  cacao,  meat,  hides  and  skins,  and 
many  kinds  of  minerals  useful  in  the  war 
effort  remain  important  Brazilian  export 
products.  Exports  of  cotton  diminished  in 
1943  because  of  w’ar  conditions. 

For  Cuba,  totals  only  are  available,  since 
the  government  issued  a  decree  in  April 
1942  (see  Cuban  war  measures  141,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  July  1942)  forbidding  the  publication 
of  figures  on  commerce  for  security  reasons, 
but  they  show  that  in  this  country,  too,  for¬ 
eign  trade  activities  increased  during  the 
past  year.  Exports  rose  from  182,375,000 
pesos  in  1942  to  350,623,000  pesos  in  1943, 
while  imports  rose  from  146,738,000  pesos 
to  177,324,000  pesos.  The  favorable  trade 
balance  in  1943  of  173,311,000  pesos  was 
much  larger  than  the  1942  balance  of 
35,637,000  pesos. 

In  Colombia,  foreign  trade  was  above  the 
1942  level,  but  imports,  principally  because 
of  the  lack  of  shipping,  were  still  below  the 
high  registered  in  1941.  Imports,  which 
were  valued  at  170,006,000  pesos  in  1941, 
were  only  146,692,000  pesos  in  1943.  Ex¬ 
ports,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  their 
steady  increase,  and  were  worth  218,685,000 
pesos  in  1943,  or  26,782,000  pesos  more 
than  the  191,903,000  figure  of  1942.  Co¬ 
lombia  was  left  with  a  favorable  trade  bal¬ 
ance  of  71,993,000  pesos.  According  to 
the  statistical  bureau  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  the  principal  export  commodities 
were  coffee,  valued  at  176,137,000  pesos; 
gold  in  the  amount  of  166,000  pesos — a 
substantial  decrease  from  the  record  42,- 
590,000  pesos  of  1941 ;  petroleum  valued  at 


20,016,000  pesos;  and  platinum  at  1,863,- 
000  pesos;  while  some  of  the  chief  imported 
products  were  raw  cotton,  valued  at  9,830,- 
693  pesos;  solid  and  pneumatic  tires, 
5,607,349  pesos;  iron  and  steel  in  ingots, 
bars,  and  sheets,  2,863,115  pesos;  wrapping 
paper,  2,687,748  pesos;  and  textile  ma. 
chinery,  2,656,509  pesos. 

The  foreign  trade  of  El  Salvador  was  as 
follows  in  1943:  exports — 56,324,000 
colones  and  89,012  tons;  imports  — 
29,857,000  colones  and  82,041  tons.  The 
trade  balance  was  a  favorable  one  of 
26,467,000  colones. 

Chile’s  exports  in  1943  reached  a  higher 
level  than  in  previous  years,  and  were  valued 
at  867,200,000  gold  pesos.  Imports,  ex¬ 
cluding  coin  or  specie  and  precious  metals, 
were  2.4  percent  more  than  in  1942,  and 
reached  636,300,000  gold  pesos  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1942’s  621,500,000  gold  pesos. 
Minerals  were  the  chief  export  commodity, 
accounting  for  79-2  percent  of  the  total, 
while  textiles,  chemical  products,  other  min¬ 
eral  products,  and  various  manufactures  were 
the  chief  imports.  Great  Britain  accounted 
for  the  major  part  of  Chile’s  trade  with 
Europe,  the  United  States  for  most  of 
Chile’s  trade  with  North  America,  and  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  for 
the  major  part  of  its  trade  with  Latin 
America. 

American  Library  of  Nicaragua 

On  its  second  birthday  in  November  the 
American  Library  of  Nicaragua  will  be  able 
to  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  use  of 
its  books,  both  those  consulted  in  the  library 
and  those  taken  out  for  home  reading.  This 
increase  is  much  greater  for  the  books  writ¬ 
ten  in  Spanish.  Of  the  library’s  first  3,000 
volumes  about  three  quarters  w'ere  in  Eng¬ 
lish;  and  until  a  few  months  ago  the  rt- 
quests  for  books  were  almost  evenly  dividec 
between  the  two  languages.  Recently,  how- 
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ever,  the  number  of  new  readers  asking 
for  books  in  Spanish  has  been  growing  so 
rapidly  that  there  have  been  about  five  times 
as  many  requests  for  Spanish  books  as  for 
the  English.  Hence  the  director,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Heiliger,  is  now  giving  preference  to 
Spanish  titles  as  he  adds  books  to  the  li¬ 
brary’s  collection. 

Less  than  a  third  of  the  adult  books  bor¬ 
rowed  for  home  use  are  fiction.  Experienced 
librarians  consider  this  an  extremely  small 
fraction,  one  that  shows  the  library  to  be 
meeting  a  real  need  among  serious  readers. 
Of  the  non-fiction  volumes  those  dealing 
with  history,  biography,  and  travel  seem  to 
be  in  greatest  demand,  while  the  most  rapid 
rise  in  circulation  is  among  books  on  the 
social  sciences.  Managua  bookstores  have 
noted  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
market  for  the  best  of  their  wares  since  the 
library  has  been  in  operation. 

The  American  Library  of  Nicaragua  was 
opened  November  26,  1942,  and  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Nicaragua’s  great  poet 
Ruben  Dario.  Its  first  director  was  Dr.  Ro¬ 
dolfo  Rivero;  he  was  succeeded  in  February 
1944  by  Edward  H.  Heiliger,  who  came 
from  the  library  of  the  University  of  De¬ 
troit,  where  he  had  been  specializing  in 
Latin  American  history.  The  library  occu¬ 
pies  a  two-story  building  in  Managua  which 
was  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  Government.  Adult  books  and  read¬ 
ers  have  the  main  floor,  and  there  is  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  room  upstairs;  both  rooms  are  usually 
filled  to  overflowing,  with  a  line  of  readers 
waiting  at  each  registration  desk. 

The  Nicaragua  library  is  one  of  three  in 
Central  and  South  America  w'hich  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  under  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State.  The  first  of  the 
three  was  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Library, 
which  was  opened  in  Mexico  City  in  April 
1942  (see  pages  451-454,  Bulletin,  Au¬ 


gust  1942).  In  the  summer  of  1943  a 
third,  the  Artigas-Washington  Library,  was 
opened  in  Montevideo  (see  pages  177-178, 
Bulletin,  March  1944). 

Like  the  libraries  in  Mexico  and  Monte¬ 
video,  the  Nicaraguan  institution  is  provid¬ 
ing  free  English  classes  which  are  well 
attended;  many  students  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  their 
reading  and  speaking  of  English,  while 
others  have  come  for  their  first  introduction 
to  the  language.  Lack  of  room  prevents  the 
development  in  the  Managua  building  of 
the  concert  and  lecture  programs  which  have 
been  popular  features  at  the  other  two 
libraries;  even  the  English  classes  have  to 
be  held  in  the  children’s  room  after  the  five 
o’clock  closing.  The  library  does,  however, 
act  as  sponsor  for  art  exhibits  and  similar 
functions  elsewhere  in  Managua.  It  has  also 
aided  in  the  organization  and  operation  of 
other  libraries  in  Nicaragua. 

Two  bibliographical  projects  promise  to 
be  of  much  value;  one  is  planned  as  a  list 
of  all  the  titles  held  in  the  public  and 
private  libraries  of  Nicaragua,  while  the 
other  contemplates  a  register  of  all  the  books 
published  in  and  about  Nicaragua.  For 
libraries  in  the  United  States  the  librarians  in 
Managua  have  been  providing  assistance  in 
securing  newly  published  materials  from 
Nicaragua,  not  easy  to  arrange  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Publications  have  been  sent  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  and  various  college  libraries,  besides 
many  to  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Library  in 
Mexico. 

Brazil’s  1944  national  highway 
plan 

A  vast  network  of  highways  is  beginning  to 
crisscross  Brazil  from  all  four  points  of  the 
compass,  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Highway  Plan  approved  by  President  Ge- 
tulio  Vargas  by  Decree  No.  15,093,  March 
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After  a  map  published  in  ‘‘Ennenliaria,”  Sao  Paulo 

MAP  OF  BRAZILS  PROPOSED  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 


20,  1944  (published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  as  outlined  in  the  above-mentioned  decret 

of  Brazil  for  March  25  and  April  10,  1944).  was  the  final  result  of  the  Commission’ll 

The  plan  was  in  the  process  of  study  and  work.  | 

formulation  for  almost  two  years,  having  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  , 
been  initiated  by  the  National  Highway  unquestionably  show  the  inestimable  va'.u ; 

Planning  Commission  in  May  1942.  During  to  the  Brazilian  nation  of  this  great  highwrl 

the  year  following  that  time,  the  Commis-  system,  once  the  plan  is  brought  to  cor. 

sion  held  thirty-three  regular  meetings  and  pletion.  It  is  a  prodigious  undertaking; 

one  special  session,  and  presented  its  find-  total  mileage  of  the  highways  envisaged!' 

ings  and  recommendations  to  the  Minister  the  plan  is  slightly  over  24,000.  This  mcar : 

of  Highways  in  November  1943.  The  plan  that  if  all  the  network  were  laid  out  in  0:  ^ 
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strai^jlit  road,  it  would  fall  but  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  short  of  reaching  round  the 
world. 

The  plan  divides  the  contemplated  high¬ 
ways  into  three  groups:  those  running 
generally  from  north  to  south,  those  travers¬ 
ing  the  country  from  east  to  west,  and  a 
smaller  group  of  connecting  roads.  The 
longest  single  stretch  will  be  the  Getulio 
Vargas  Highway,  extending  3,822  miles 
from  Belem  to  Jaguarao;  next  in  length  is 
the  Transbrasiliana,  3,054  miles,  from 
Belem  to  Livramento.  It  will  be  noted  on 
the  map  that  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country  are  small  overlap¬ 
ping  segments;  that  is,  short  stretches  that 
occasionally  form  lengths  in  more  than  one 
of  the  main  routes.  These  overlapping  sec¬ 
tions,  however,  account  for  only  approxi¬ 
mately  1,800  miles  of  the  total. 

In  working  out  the  plan,  the  Highway 
Commission  sought  wherever  possible  to 
avoid  the  placement  of  highways  along  prin¬ 
cipal  rail  routes,  either  already  existing  or 
under  construction;  to  take  advantage  of 
existing  or  planned  state  highways;  and  to 
establish  in  the  interior  of  the  country  con¬ 
venient  connecting  links  with  railways  and 
air  routes.  Another  main  object  was  to 
correct  the  tendency  of  the  past  to  extend 
communications  routes  fanwise  and  in  sepa¬ 
rate  networks  from  coastal  cities  into  the 
hinterland.  When  all  the  newly  planned 
roads  are  completed,  Brazil  will  have  a 
single  coordinated  highway  system  that  w-ill 
make  hitherto  remote  areas  easily  accessible 
and  that  will  be  of  enormous  value  to  the 
nation  from  the  economic,  administrative, 
military,  and  tourist  standpoints. 

The  following  numbered  list  of  the  27 
highways  included  in  the  plan  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  map.  The  last  six  connecting 
roads  are  not  shown  on  the  map,  but  their 
location  may  be  estimated  from  their  ter¬ 
minal  points. 


I.  Longitudinal  Highways 

1.  Getulio  Vargas.  Belem — Jaguarao,  via 
Teresina,  Feira,  Caratinga,  Entre-Rios,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Curitiba,  Vacaria, 
and  Porto  Alegre.  3,822  miles. 

2.  Pan-Nordestina.  Sao  Luis-Salvador,  via 
Teresina,  Fortaleza,  Russas,  Natal,  Recife, 
Maceio,  and  Aracaju.  1,918  miles. 

3.  Transnordestina.  Fortaleza-Salvador,  via 
Russas,  Salgueiro,  and  Feira.  792  miles. 

4.  Transbrasiliana.  Belem-Livramento,  via 
Carolina  and  Goiania.  3,034  miles. 

5.  Amazonica.  Santarem-Porto  Dom  Carlos, 
via  Cuiaba  and  Entre-Rios.  1,830  miles. 

6.  Acreana.  Cruzeiro  do  Sul-Cuiaba,  via 
Porto  Velho.  1,748  miles. 

II.  Transverse  Highways 

7.  Maranhao.  Sao  Luis-Carolina,  via  Caxias. 
835  miles. 

8.  Piaui.  Teresina-Ltireto,  via  Picos.  474 
miles. 

9.  Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  Natal-Barra.  196 
miles. 

10.  Paraiba.  Cabedelo^Ico.  379  miles. 

11.  Pernambuco.  Recife-Petrolina,  via  Sal¬ 
gueiro.  447  miles. 

12.  Alagoas.  Maceio-Paulo  Afonso.  207  miles. 

13.  Sergipe.  Aracaju-Joazeiro.  343  miles. 

14.  Bahia.  Salvador-Porto  Nacional.  846  miles. 

15.  Centro-Oeste.  Vitoria-Mato  Grosso.  1,896 
miles. 

16.  Estado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Entre-Rios- 
Resende.  136  miles. 

17.  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo.  Santos-Corumba, 
via  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Preto.  1,106  miles. 

18.  Parana.  Paranagua-Iguassu,  via  Curitiba. 
545  miles. 

19.  Santa  Catarina.  Curitiba-Torres,  via  Flori- 
anopolis.  434  miles. 

20.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Torres-Uruguaiana, 
via  Porto  Alegre  and  Sao  Gabriel.  549 
miles. 

21.  Sul  de  Mato  Grosso.  Porto  15  de  Novem- 
bro-Porto  Murtinho.  485  miles. 

III.  Connecting  Highways 

22.  Recife-Salvador.  579  miles. 

23.  Rio  de  Janeiro-Belo  Horizonte.  329  miles. 

24.  Belo  Horizonte-Sao  Paulo.  498  miles. 

25.  Resende-Araraquara.  388  miles. 

26.  Vacaria-Passo  Fundo.  112  miles. 

27.  Dourados-Ponta  Pora.  72  miles. 
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We  see  by  the  papers  that — 


•  Dr.  Eduardo  Santos,  former  President  of 
Colombia,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  for  liai¬ 
son  with  member  American  Republics.  Mr. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Director  General  of 
UNRRA,  made  this  announcement  at  a  din¬ 
ner  in  honor  of  Dr.  Santos,  and  said  that 
Dr.  Santos’  acceptance  will  "bring  to 
UNRRA  the  highest  order  of  statesman¬ 
ship.” 

•  Eleven  million  cruzeiros  will  be  spent  in 
improvements  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  hospitals, 
according  to  a  recent  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health.  President 
Vargas  of  Brazil  has  signed  a  decree-law 
authorizing  a  credit  in  that  amount. 

•  Brazil's  recently  expanded  textile  indus¬ 
tries  are  looking  forward  to  still  further 
development  in  the  post-war  period.  Brazil¬ 
ians  who  attended  the  Washington  meeting 
of  the  Combined  Production  and  Resources 
Board  in  June  reported  that  manufacturers 
have  their  orders  for  textile  machinery  ready 
to  be  placed  as  soon  as  such  things  are 
available;  Brazilian  firms  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  do  even  more  than  at  present 
toward  satisfying  the  need  for  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles,  a  need  which  the  Board  found  to  be 
world-wide. 

•  Two  precious  relics,  mementoes  of  days 
when  Chileans  and  Argentines  stood  side  by- 
side  in  defense  of  freedom,  were  presented 


by  Chilean  officials  to  the  Museum  of  S« 
Juan,  Argentina,  on  Argentina’s  Indepe^ 
dence  Day,  May  25.  One  was  a  map  of 
the  Andes  region  which  w  as  made  by  Spj*^ 
ish  military  engineers  in  the  18th  centuij^ 
and  was  used  by  General  San  Martin  whei- 
he  led  his  expedition  to  Chile.  The  otl« 
was  an  album  of  facsimiles  of  letters  aiW 
official  documents  of  Domingo  Fausti«j 
Sarmiento,  dating  from  the  period  when  die 
future  president  and  many  other  liberty; 
loving  Argentines  were  gathering  strengjl^ 
in  Chile  for  the  effort  that  was  to  rid  Buen# 
Aires  of  the  dictatorship  of  Rosas. 

•  Guatemala’ s  National  School  of  Agri(4| 
ture  has  been  moved  to  a  new  location  oi 
high  land  about  a  dozen  miles  from  tk 
capital  city,  w-here  there  is  space  for  daii|i 
apiary,  poultry  yard,  orchard,  gardens,  aoj 
nursery,  as  well  as  for  workshops,  sawmiDb 
offices,  and  laboratories. 

•  Before  he  had  been  a  month  in 

Costa  Rica’s  new  President,  Teodoro  Picad^ 
made  himself  accessible  to  his  fellow  utizcffl 
by  holding  an  open-air  audience  in  the 
tional  Park  at  San  Jose.  During  the  hoi 
of  the  audience  more  than  one  hundred  »• 
dividuals  and  groups  were  able  to  talk  wi4 
him  personally  and  present  their  spedfl 
wishes  and  complaints.  j 

•  English  is  to  be  taught  in  all  the  primH 

schools  of  Costa  Rica;  a  decree  to  that  effal 
was  passed  in  June  by  the  Costa  Rial 
Congress.  ' 
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